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Have You Seen the C.N. Monthly ? 

Ask for My Magazine—Edited by Arthur Mee 



*&he Story of the World 'Uoday for the £M>en and , Women of tomorrow 


Number 483 .-■• june m.'ims ” 

EDITED BY ARTHUR MEE 

"o^Haif^y e Every Thursday. 2 d. 

PHARAOH 

TO BE SEEN 

NO MORE 


On London’s River 



These two little girls are taking their dog for a trip on the Thames at Twickenham, a popular 
resort for Londoners. Although the summer days have come it will be noticed that the 
girls are warmly clad against the uncertain weather. 


TRAVELLERS LOSE A 
WONDROUS SIGHT 

VEILING THE 
PHARAOHS 

The Egyptian Government’s 
Act ot Pious Homage 

THE HEART THAT HARDENED 
BEFORE MOSES 

Travellers to Egypt, drawn to that 
ancient land by its wondrous sights, 
will soon have one wondrous sight the 
less to see. . . ' ‘ ■••■r' 

.For generations it has been possible 
to stand in the famous Cairo Museum 
and look on the face of Pharaoh, as 
it is possible to stand in one of the 
mountain tombs at Thebes and see a 
Pharaoh lying as his people left him 
3000 years ago. Kings who had the 
power of life and death over millions 
have lain for a generation in melancholy 
grandeur for all to see at Cairo. 

Hidden From the Public 

Now the Egyptian Government has 
resolved on an act of pious homage. 
Resisting an appeal to return the mum¬ 
mies to their original graves, where they 
might be disturbed again by robbers, 
the Government has decided , to remove 
the illustrious dead to a special chamber 
in the museum to which only, scientists 
and privileged persons shall have access. 

• ; One of the mummies which thus 
retires from the public gaze is that of 
Rameses th6 Second, called the Great. 
He is the Sesostris of whom we read a 
thrilling story in Herodotus, the Pharaoh 
who is said to have carried his conquer¬ 
ing banner over half Asia, to have 
launched an invincible Armada on the 
Red Sea, and to have seamed the land 
of Egypt with fertilising canals. Actu¬ 
ally the Greek historian confounds the 
names and conquests-of Rameses with 
the record of his father, and makes 
all one. 

Pharaoh’s Heart 

. Rameses,. however, was in victories 
and dominion great enough to stand 
unadorned by the feats of his father, 
Christian . scholarship identified him, 
with much uncertainty, with the 
Pharaoh of the oppression, and his 
son, Rameses the Third, with the 
PHaraoh of the Exodus. However that 
may be, and whatever his relation to 
the Israelites, there is no doubt as to the 
mummy being that of Rameses the 
. Great, for in his tomb, found in 1881, 
i were inscribed his title and the record 
of his deeds. Four jars of blue enamel, 
all bearing his name and containing his 
internal organs, found their -way to the 
Louvre in Paris. 

' One of the jars enclosed a flattened, 
horn-like substance, which proved to 
he the dead Pharaoh’s heart. After 
nearly^ 32 centuries the nature and forma¬ 
tion of certain unique muscles were 
clearly traceable. Such muscles exist 
, only in the tongue and the heart. The 


tongue of Rameses is in his head in 
Cairo Museum ; in Paris lies the heart 
which is said so often to have hardened 
at the'plea of Moses "on behalf of his 
bondaged people. - "T , 

1, The secrecy' of the tomb could not 
preserve . the remains of the dread 
'so'vereign in their mountain 'fastness ; 
pray'er arid incantation could not keep 
his heart beside his body. ' Yet half a 
nation would have been slain in his 
lifetime at the mere mention of such 
an indignity, ; 

Better, perhaps, than force and terror 
in the grave is the appeal, 'simple and 
pathetic, that cries ' from * Shake¬ 
speare’s sepulchre, or that which Alex¬ 
ander' found on a crumbling monument 
of Cyrus the Great : 

O man ! whoever thou art, and when¬ 
soever _ thou,. contest (for come I knoiv 
tfioii wilt), I am Cyrils 'the founder of the 
Persian Empire. Envy me'not the little 
earth that covers my body. 

Yet Cy'rus is lost and the Pharaohs 
found against their will. Who can fore¬ 
tell the ways of ruinous Time ? 


HAS A STAR PERPETUAL 
X CiyxZ MOTION ? ; 

The other day, when Dr. Jeans was 
lecturing on what becomes oftheenergy 
of the stars. Sir Oliver. Lodge put this 
question":;'What " becomes " of the 
radiation which the stars are con¬ 
tinually, pouring into space?.”. 

V A famous astronomer, Dr. Bohuslav 
Brauner,’ of the University- of -Prague, 
has written to our contemporary weekly'. 
Nature, ; to say that probably the 
energy' radiated from a star travels, in 
the form of light, all round space in 
the course of a hundred thousand mil¬ 
lion years, and returns to the star. ■... 

The stars, he says, might be regarded 
as endowed with perpetual motion, like 
a mill on a river, and thus their lives 
would-be prolonged.- Dr. Jeans, who 
tells us that light would take this 
hundred thousand million years to go 
round space and get back again to its 
starting-point, has also satisfied scien¬ 
tists that the ages of many stars are at 
least a hundred times as great. 


THE TWO WOMEN 
IN THE THRONG 

A LITTLE SCENE AT 
THE ABBEY 

Far-Away Pilgrims at Their 
Sacred Shrine 

REMEMBERING A HERO 

People were crowding in at the Abbey 
door, and among them two Negro 
women passed unnoticed. They seemed 
to have a purpose, as if the Abbey' for 
them held a private tomb. 

, There was a kind eye watching them 
unnoticed. The two turned into the 
nave and the looker-on thought : The 
Unknown Warrior's Grave. Everybody 
who went that way passed on to the 
Unknown Warrior’s grave, and quite 
rightly, too, for it is the most sacred 
new spot in an ancient and most sacred 
place. But the two daughters of Africa 
had first another tryst.to keep. 

Their Best Friend 

They stopped in front of that plain 
stone, so much more powerful in feeling 
than any carved memorial, which marks 
the grave of David Livingstone, perhaps 
the poor African’s best friend. 

The two children of Darkest Africa 
stood there in the home of the children 
of light and-looked long and reverently' 
on the tomb of . him whose body was 
carried by' faithful hands over land and 
sea to rest in this hallowed spot. 

Suddenly' one of them-began to sing, 
in a rich, low voice, a plaintive air in an 
unknown tongue. It seemed to the 
watcher who stood aside, misty-eyed, as 
if the words made a hymn. The soft 
sounds rose in that venerable place, 
above the patter of feet and the rustling 
voices, as much in tune 'with the spirit 
of the Abbey as if they were part of 
that hymn, “ For all the saints who from 
their labours rest,” which kneeling thou¬ 
sands had sung when this their dear 
saint was brought home. ' ' *' 1 

A Stupendous Hour 

A few " passers-by' heard the low 
sounds and stood, paying their tribute 
of reverence to the action of these two 
pilgrims who had reached their shrine. 
Perhaps they guessed that it was a 
stupendous hour in a human life, made 
possible by' y’ears of labour and hope. 

The plaintive air came to an end. The 
two women turned aside, and a minute 
later they' were lost in the throng. There 
was no self-consciousness, no embarrass¬ 
ment, in their manner—rather, a new 
pride. For how could these white 
women, children of centuries of Chris¬ 
tianity', know what it had meant for 
these two to look upon the grave of their 
deliverer ? How ’could these white 
women know .of the history' of their 
dark land, the memories, the tales of 
intolerable wrongs. and pain ? How 
could they know the bewildering beauty 
of the story of Jesus which had been 
takhn to Africa by David Livingstone ? 
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I SAW A SHIP 
A-SAiLING 

IT COMES FROM 
MILWAUKEE 

\ Rich Lady’s Gift to the Boys 
of England 

THE FRIEND SHIP 

An extraordinary and most delightful 
gilt has been made to the children of 
England by an American lady, Mrs. 
Arthur Young, of Milwaukee. It is a 
400-ton four-masted schooner, to be 
called the Friend Ship. 

The schooner is lying at Cardiff 
just now while the papers concerning 
her purchase arc being dealt with. 
In a few weeks she will hoist sail 
and run up the Channel to the Port of 
London, where she will anchor ■ at 
St. George’s Moorings, hard by Tower 
Bridge, where many a gallant ship 
has come to rest. 

Lessons in Seamanship 

Her master is to be Commander 
Worsley, who sailed on the Scott 
and Shackleton expeditions, and' her 
crew will be" largely made up of young 
Cambridge men. As soon as the Com¬ 
mander has had time to arrange it, 
the Friend Ship will take on board a 
batch of children and give them their 
first lessons in seamanship and a sea¬ 
faring life. 

They will be told many things, 
glorious tales of English sea history, 
of men like Davis who set out for Arctic 
regions in little vessels of some 40 
tons. They will be reminded that all 
Englishmen, islanders, are born sailors, 
and that it is a disgrace to them not 
to be able to handle a ship. And they 
will be taught sea shanties to sing 
while they are hauling at the ropes. 

Along the South Coast 

Presently the Friend Ship will sail 
down the Thames again and cruise 
along the South Coast, looking for other 
children to turn into sailors. Anyone 
on the beach of the holiday towns will 
be able to see her making for harbour, 
and recognise her by the initials on her 
sails. They will not see anything 
merrier or. more romantic during the 
whole summer. 

In September the Friend Ship hopes 
to sail north, and by October to be 
back again, berthed near Tower Bridge. 

The lady who has given the Friend 
Ship to England feels that in this 
world of rush and work it is good for 
English boys to remember they are 
sailors bom, to open their eyes to the 
romance and beauty of the seas. That 
is the spirit in which this most unusual 
gift has been made. We are sure it 
will have a most hearty reception, and 
that many happy thoughts will go 
across the ocean to Mrs. Arthur Young 
of Milwaukee. 


THE PACKET OF GOLD DUST 

In a little story we told last week of 
a Yorkshireman who went to Australia 
in the gold rush and sent home a little 
packet of gold dust it was said that 
perhaps the rare stamps on the parcel 
were the best investment this gold-digger 
ever made. 

The sale of the stamps, which were the 
orange-vermilion is. stamps of that 
date, and were 21 in number, brought 
£460 at auction, so that the investment 
of a guinea in 1851 provided more than 
400 times that amount 77 years later ! 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Antares A . . . An-tay-reez 

Darius.Dah-ry-us 

Galapagos . . . Gah-lah-pah-gos 
Phalanger .... Fah-Ian-jer 

Rameses.Ram-e-sees 

SesostriS . . . . , . Se-sos-tris 

Sierra Leone ,-Se-air-rah Le-o-nay 


The Sleeper in 
the Tent 

A Little Visit from a 
' '. Great Tit 

■■ A lady who was sleeping recently 
in a tent gends us this experience of the 
attempts of a Great Tit to find hair with 
which to line its nest. 

Having apparently spent the night 
on a bush close by the tent, with the 
ea,rly morning light the tit noticed 
within reach a head of grey tousled 
hair. Here was the opportunity of get¬ 
ting the hair the bird had failed" to find 
elsewhere. • • 

He Hew down to a guy line support¬ 
ing the tent and made a closer observa¬ 
tion. Then, greatly daring, lie hopped 
on to the head and tried to pull out some 
hair by the roots. No harm was done 
except that the owner of the hair was 
roused to remonstrate, and the tit 
retired. But on three more mornings 
the bird returned to renew the attempt, 
so attracted was he by the nearness of 
the material he so greatly desired. 

The Great Tit has a reputation for a 
vigorous use of his beak. Certainly he 
can break into a hard-shelled nut, but 
we are assured that his pecks in this 
case were so gentle as only to serve to 
wake the sleeper. 


WHAT MR. WALTON PUT 
IN YOUR HOUSE 
Look About You 

Strange how the world forgets some of 
its benefactors, while remembering others. 

The man who invented linoleum died 
a few days ago at Nice, and till his death 
was recorded in a short paragraph 
millions of people who walk on linoleum 
every day of their lives had forgotten 
his name, if they had ever known it.; 
On the other hand, Mac Adam, the 
Scottish engineer who invented the 
modern system of road - laying, is 
immortalised in the macadamised road. 

Frederick Walton was the inventor of 
linoleum. He was within a few years of 
a hundred when he died, and it is nearly 
seventy years since he established his 
works at Staines. He invented another 
form of the material which does retain 
his name (Lincrusta Walton) and was 
used for panelling and dados; and to 
conclude his benefactions he perfected 
and rendered practicable the manu¬ 
facture of flexible metal tubing. -He 
deserves recollection, but if you seek his 
monument, then, as is said of the great 
Sir Christopher on the memorial in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, it is only necessary to 
look about you. 


BRAVE MRS. BARBER AND THE 
PETROL TUBE 

Mrs. Barber is 50, and the wife of a 
haulage contractor. 

The other day she was working in her 
house at Mitcham, and saw a motor- 
lorry standing at a petrol-filling pump 
in a yard near by. All at once the 
lorry burst into flames. If they reached 
the petrol pump there would be a terrible 
explosion. 

She kept her head, and did a gallant 
thing. Rushing to the spot, she crawled 
under the front of the lorry, padded the 
petrol pump with-sacking, and stayed 
there holding the rubber tube away from 
the flames. 

, : Another lorry driver pluckily hitched 
his vehicle to the burning lorry and 
towed it out of the" yard while another 
man' steered the* blazing. lorry. His 
clothes caught lire," blit when his'task 
was done he put out the flames by 
rolling in a sand heap. The. Mitcham 
Fire Brigade were summoned.’,. . 

Brave Mrs. Barber suffered from shock 
and had to go to bed. It must have 
required great courage to lie under the 
lorry holding the petrol tube until the 
burning vehicle could be towed away. 


THE LEAGUE LOOKS 
AFTER ITSELF 

Its Own Wireless Station 

QUICK NEWS IN A CRISIS 

The League of Nations is consider¬ 
ing the establishment of a wireless 
station of its own. 

It was at the time of the quarrel 
between Greece and Bulgaria that the 
value of such a station was first realised. 
Everything turned then on quick 
communication; and because there was 
no interruption the Council was' able 
to stop a war which had actually begun. 

But suppose that, instead of two little 
Balkan States, two or three great 
European Powers had been on the point 
of mobilising against each other, as in 
1914S and suppose that, as part of their 
mobilisation, they had closed all commu¬ 
nication over the telegraph wires of 
their territories. In such a case the 
League might be completely paralysed. 

A private wireless telegraph station of 
its own was the obvious solution, and the 
League asked its Committee on Commu¬ 
nications to go into the matter. Now a 
small committee of experts has drawn 
up a report showing how useful and 
practical such a scheme would be. 

A Million Words a Year 

To erect a wireless station and use it 
only in times of emergency would be 
costly and even extravagant, but there 
is no reason, it is pdinted out, why it 
should not be in constant use. The 
League could send out circular wireless 
messages containing its news for the 
press, information for Governments, and 
important League documents. 

Distant Member States which at 
present receive their information by 
mail could receive it by a regular wireless 
service. Telegraphic conversations could 
take' place with individual Governments 
as well as between the Governments and 
their delegates at Geneva, for it would, 
of course, be a receiving as well as a 
despatching station. Anything up to a 
million words a- year could be des¬ 
patched in this manner. 

By these means the enterprise could 
be made, not an expense, but an 
actual economy, as well as an enormous 
convenience in time of peace and a 
practical necessity in time of crisis. The 
Committee puts the cost of the station 
at £50,000, and the working expenses 
at £8000 a year, with receipts during the 
first few years of between £4000 and 
£Cooo. The whole matter will come 
before the Assembly in September. 

IN BUNYAN’S DAY 
Banishment for Not Going 
to Church 

The Bunyan celebrations in Bedford 
recall interesting evidence of the bad 
old days, and may be commended to 
those who think the world is no better 
than it was. 

The law under which the Inspired 
Tinker was imprisoned, enacted in 
Elizabeth’s reign, was entitled An 
Act fdr the Punishment of _ Persons 
Obstinately Refusing to Come to Church. 

It provided that “ if any person 
above the age of 16 should refuse 
attending the reading of Common Prayer 
in some-church, or should be present at 
any conventicle under pretence ■ of 
religion, . he should ‘ be committed to 
prison without bail;..and in case he 
refused to sign a Declaration of Conform¬ 
ity within three months he should abjure 
the realm and go into perpetual banish¬ 
ment ; in failure of which he was* to 
suffer. death without benefit of clergy. ” 
■ Justice^Keelmg.in sentencing Bunyan 
under this ; Act, reminded him ol . the 
ultimate penalty of stretching by the 
neck.” 

“ But,” said Bunyan, “ I told him I 
was at a point with him ; for if-1 were 
but of prison today I would preach the 
Gospel again tomorrow.’'. 


HOWTO DESTROY 
A COUNTRY 

Revolution Rules from 
Moscow 

THE GOSPEL OF VICTORY 
BY VIOLENCE 

We believe there are enough Com¬ 
munists in England to equal the 
population of two villages. 

That is more than enough of such 
people, and it is useful for us to know 
something of their programme. A new 
official programme proposed in Moscow 
fills twenty columns of their paper, and 
it includes instructions to Communists 
of all countries as to how ■ they shall 
conduct their revolutions. It is wonder¬ 
ful to see what they are going to do. 

Having overthrown the Government 
of a country the Communists are told 
to capture all factories, banks, railways, 
and church property. Then they are to 
repudiate all public debts and private 
debts. Even this is mild compared 
with the instructions that they must 
ruthlessly destroy the prominent mem¬ 
bers of the middle-class except for 
certain ones who may be useful for their 
organising ability. Even these- clever 
people must be watched and used only 
as long as they are useful.. 

Property to be Confiscated 

The few hundred Communists in 
this country who happen to have allot¬ 
ments or small holdings will be alarmed 
to know that these instructions from the 
Communist International declare that 
it is necessary to confiscate property 
of smallholders, because they have 
" a deep-rooted feeling of possession 
which is impossible to remove before 
revolution is consolidated.” 

All parties except the Communist 
Party are to be prohibited and the 
Communist Party must take over and 
control the whole life of the country, 
including the newspapers and printing 
machines, the kinemas and the theatres. 
They must do it all by violence because 
no victory is possible by peaceful 
methods, it can only come by violent 
destruction. This is the gospel accord¬ 
ing to the Communist International in 
Moscow, and we pass it on to our readers 
because we think they should know the 
influence at work among us. 


THINGS SAID 

Life is sweet. 

■A Yarmouth man aged 104 

Almost any war is popular at the 
beginning. Dean Inge 

Better one day as a lion than a 
hundred years as a sheep. 

On a new Italian coin 
The Strand corner of Waterloo 
Bridge is daily littered with bus tickets. 

A Times Correspondent 
The secret of England’s greatness is 
not her laughter but her seriousness. 

, Mr. James Douglas 

Twenty years of Prohibition would 
clear off our war debts. 

Mr. Oliver Hind, J.P. 

It is easy to find a clerk at 50s. a 
week, but hard to find a manager at 
£10,000 a year. The Home Secretary 

We imported 80 per cent of our 
pre-war dye stuff ; today we import 
only 20 per cent. Board'of Trade Official 
For every copy of the Revised Version 
of the Bible we sell 86 of the Authorised 
/ersion. The Bible Society 

You don’t have revolutions - in a 
country where anybody can see the,queen 
sitting sewing at her window. 

An Amsterdam citizen 
It is strange how we honour great 
conquerors who were merely brigands, 
men like Frederick the Great and 
Napoleon. ’ Dean Inge 
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THE OLD ORDER 
CHANGES 

A NEW SORT OF VIENNA 

Empty Palaces of the Rich and 
the New Palaces of the Poor 

A CRUSADE OF PEACE 

By our Geneva Correspondent 

Vienna once boasted of her mag¬ 
nificent palaces, and she seemed to have 
more of them than any other city in the 
whole of Europe. 

Now those palaces are empty, but 
Vienna is proud, instead, of forty 
thousand humbler homes which are 
bringing health and contentment to 
large numbers of her people. 

Looking at some of the homes, we 
might well think they were also palaces, 
for they are excellently built, designed 
by architects of the first rank, and 
always provided with green spaces 
and courtyards gay with flowers. .No 
ugly square blocks are allowed (Vienna 
is too artistic for that), and one con¬ 
dition had to be fulfilled : that every 
flat must get some sunshine. 

Extras That Go With the Key 

Most of the flats have either two 
rooms or three ; a few have four and 
occasionally five, and there are some 
of one room for single people. Whether 
of one room or five, each has its own 
little entrance-hall and lavatory, its 
own supply of running water, and its 
own gas stove for cooking. • Electric 
light is everywhere. 

But the special interest of these new 
homes is in the extras that “ go with 
the key.” Each of the biggest blocks 
has a laundry fitted up with apparatus 
for boiling, rinsing, drying, sprinkling, 
mangling, and ironing by electricity. 
Tenants of all the neighbouring blocks 
may use it, and each has a fortnightly 
washing-day. 

Bathhouses are also attached to all 
the biggest buildings. Warm shower- 
baths may be enjoyed for about a penny, 
ordinary ones for threepence, and for 
children they are free. 

Paddling-Pools for Children 

Much thought is spent on the children. 
There are delightful kindergartens in 
which all children whose parents wish 
it may be cared for, fed, and taught 
from 7 a.m. till 6 p.m. for a very small 
sum. Many of the charming courtyards 
have large paddling-pools, and at 
least eight of the city parks have free 
bathing-ponds. Swimming is a com¬ 
pulsory subject in schools, on the time¬ 
table as a regular lesson. 

Most large towns nowadays try to 
supply their people with laundries and 
other facilities, but Vienna has solved 
the problem of providing them on the 
spot. There are today more than a 
score of these up-to-date laundries, two 
score bathhouses, and half-a-hundred 
kindergartens forming part of the blocks 
of flats, which have been built in the 
city, not outside it, and expressly to 
house the poorest of the poor. 

A Great Enterprise 

This was the great enterprise on 
which the City Council embarked in the 
autumn of 1923. After the terrible 
time through which the country had 
passed no building firms would attempt 
it: The City Council thereupon decided 
itself to construct 25,000 dwellings 
within five years. That period is not 
yet up, but 37,000 homes were ready 
by last New Year’s Day. The programme 
includes 5000 a year for four more 
years, and then Vienna may well hold her 
head high. Pluck, determination, and 
energy will have won a proud position in 
the best sense. Pictures on this page 

When You Go By Bus 

Do not throw your ticket into the 
street. Drop it in the Bus 


THE PEOPLE’S PALACES OF VIENNA 



One of the new blocks of flats 



The arcade of one of the schools 



Electric washing-machines in a laundry A well-equipped gymnasium 


The city council of Vienna has been building great blocks of flats for the poorer people,"and 
these pictures show us what splendid homes they are. Every provision is made for the 
comfort of the tenants. There are flower-gardens and pools in the courtyards, and electric 
laundries, gymnasiums, and schools In the buildings. See previous column. 


A CUCKOO AT THE 
WRONG DOOR 

FIGHT AT A MARTIN’S 
NEST 

Do Birds Lose Their Wisdom 
and Their Way? 

THE LONELY NIGHTINGALE 

K~i By Our Natural Historian 

No fewer than 84 species of birds are 
victimised by the English cuckoo. 
Either one of the tribe has badly 
blundered or we must add an 85th to 
the roll of birds doomed to receive an 
egg and a nestling not their own. 

Hearing a loud outcry the other day 
an observer looked up at a martin’s 
nest under the eaves of his house and 
saw a fierce battle between a small bird 
and a large one. The combatants 
proved to be one of the owners of the 
nest and a cuckoo. To the man it 
seemed that the little bird had ejected 
the monster. At any rate, it beat the 
cuckoo away and, pursuing it with 
angry screams, drove it out of vision. 

Unpiomising Adventures 

It is almost impossible the cuckoo 
had entered the nest; the opening is 
too small, and the nest would not hold 
the body of the cuckoo. Probably it 
had laid an egg and carried it up with 
the intention of placing it in the martin’s 
nest. In that it may have succeeded 
before the contest began, for the speed 
of a cuckoo when engaged in its work is 
almost incredible. 

Whether it succeeded or not the 
cuckoo must have experienced some 
failure of instinct. If its egg hatched 
the young cuckoo would burst its tiny 
cradle and bring it, with itself, to the 
ground, for a martin’s nest is like a 
sealed vessel with only a tiny opening. 

It is difficult to see how such a plan 
could bring success to a cuckoo’s hopes, 
yet how unpromising are the adven¬ 
tures they have hazarded !. If a martin’s 
nest is too small one would think the 
great nest of an eider duck or a grebe, 
a ponderous diving sea-bird, is too large; 
but the fact is . that young cuckoos are 
reared by these sea-going, creatures, 
though how fish-eaters rear the young 
of caterpillar-eaters with the oily meals 
that sustain young grebes and eiders is 
as yet an unsolved mystery. 

Nightingale in Regent’s Park 

Probably we should have said that 
the first cuckoo which placed its egg 
in a sea-bird’s nursery had lost its 
senses, yet eider ducks and grebes are 
among the 84 birds upon whom cuckoos 
habitually descend. In such cases the 
true cause may be not so much a break¬ 
down of the bird's sense as a breaking 
of new ground. 

In which category ought we to place 
the performance of a nightingale which, 
before the break of day, toward the 
end of May, startled the curator of the 
London Zoo by bursting into song in 
a bush beneath his bedroom window in 
Regent’s Park ? For ten minutes it 
sang, and then ceased. 

A Treat for Music Lovers 

Dr. Seth-Smith, to whose astonished 
ears the melody came, believes the 
welcome little stranger to have been 
an unmated male which had wandered 
from its family haunts, and was whist¬ 
ling down the wind for a companion 
that was not there. It must have been 
a similar chance that took a nightingale 
to a wood near Warrington, in Lanca¬ 
shire, a latitude to which this melody 
is a complete stranger. 

Never, until broadcasting, had a bird 
such an audience. Special trains were 
run to give music lovers a chance of 
hearing the songster, and thousands of 
people sat silent waiting the comilw 
of his song, and were not dis&r>po’mted. 

He, like the Zoo bird a.hd the cuckoo! 
had wandered from the paths to which 
I he was accustomed. E. A. B. 
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THE PROUDEST CHAIR 
IN ENGLAND 

MR. WHITLEY LEAVES IT 

Piloting the Ship of State 
Through Very Stormy Seas 

THE IDEAL SPEAKER 

Mr. J. H. Whitley, who has just 
resigned, will rank as one of the great 
Speakers of the House of Commons, 
for a very important reason.-- 

During his term’of 'office a new type 
of Members of Parliament made their 
appearance. They were sent by men and 
women who believed that Parliament 
was the stronghold of privilege and 
would .withhold their rights from them 
if it could ; they believed, indeed, that 
little or no help for their grievances 
was to be got out of Parliamentary 
government. They came in a spirit of 
revolt, with no respect for the customs 
and traditions of the House. 

A Man of Infinite Patience 

Naturally they began - breaking the 
rules at once, and if Mr. Whitley had 
been severe and autocratic, as were 
some of his famous predecessors, there 
must have been endless trouble. The 
new members must have been almost 
constantly suspended from the service 
of the House (as the phrase, is), and 
their constituents almost completely 
disfranchised. This would only have 
confirmed both them - and those who 
sent them in their bad opinion of 
Parliamentary institutions, and would 
therefore have helped the spread of 
revolutionary theories. 

But. Mr. Whitley showed infinite 
patience and good humour. He talked 
gently to the rebels, gave them plenty 
of time, and, above all, made them 
feel that their rights as members were 
as safe in his hands as those of any 
of their opponents: And so, by de¬ 
grees, the crisis passed, and the new 
members gradually became in their turn 
good Parliamentarians. 

Impartiality of the Chair 

Air. Whitley, a Liberal, was elected 
Speaker seven years ago in the Coalition 
Parliament, when a Liberal was Prime 
Minister, but he was re-elected in three 
succeeding Parliaments, two of them 
with a Conservative and one with a 
Labour Government. That is accord¬ 
ing to custom, for the Speaker is above 
Party. The impartiality of the Chair 
and the loyal support given it by all 
parties has made the Speakership of 
the House of Commons one of the world’s 
most famous institutions. 

It is sometimes said that the Chair¬ 
man of the House of Commons is called 
Speaker because he never makes a 
speech. The real reason is that by tra¬ 
dition it is he who speaks to the King 
in the name of the House. 

The First Speaker 

At the beginning of each Parliament, 
when the Commons are summoned to 
the Bar of the House of Lords, the 
Lord Chancellor gives them a message 
from the King charging them to choose 
a Speaker from among their number and 
present him on the following day for the 
Royal approval. Next day the Com¬ 
mons return with their Speaker-elect 
at their head, and after he has received 
the Royal approval the Speaker solemnly 
lays claim on behalf of the Commons to 
all their ancient and- undoubted rights 
and privileges. 

Until a very few years ago the 
Speaker ranked as the First Commoner 
of England.; now the Prime Minister, 
whether peer or commoner, ranks before 
him. He has a salary of /5000. \ The 
first man to hold the title was Sir Thomas 
Hungerford, five centuries and a half 
ago, when Edward the Third was king. 

One thing the C.N. will remember 
Mr. Whitley for, and one thing thousands 
of visitors to London will thank him 


PEGGIE CHIMPANZEE 

A Thief Waiting for 
Your Gloves 

WHY NOSEY LOST HIS LIBERTY 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

The Zoo has been given two delightful 
presents, a baby chimpanzee and a 
leopard cub. 

The chimpanzee is called Peggie and 
she is a small, fat baby a year old. She 
arrived at the Zoo early one morning 
looking most comical, for she was wear¬ 
ing a long red coat which reached her 
feet, and as she was walking upright, 
clinging to the hand of her owner, Peggie 
found her clothing an awkward handi¬ 
cap. The Zoo did not please her, and 
when she was put in a cage the little ape 
cried bitterly for ten minutes. She was 
then given a monkey to console her and 
the fun of teasing her new playmate 
made Peggie forget her trouble. 

A Difficult Playmate 

Though very tame and friendly, 
Peggie is too mischievous to care to be 
nursed for long, and she prefers to steal 
her visitor's gloves, or investigate the 
mysteries of forbidden corners. In spite 
of the fact that she has been a-pet, she 
is very disobedient. As long as she can 
have her own way Peggie is docile, but 
when told to return to her cage, or to 
give up stolen articles, she screams and 
kicks with rage. 

Cleopatra, the leopard cub, is six 
months younger than Peggie, and she, 
too, has been a pet. She wears a collar 
and can be taken out on a lead, but, like 
all young leopards, she is a difficult 
playmate, for in her play she tears 
stockings and any other garments that 
her sharp claws touch. 

Two other new arrivals at the mena¬ 
gerie have established themselves as Zoo 
pets, a lesser ant-eater and a phalanger. 
Usually when phalangers arrive they 
are too nervous to be touched, and if 
caressed they bite in their fear, but this 
specimen is most self-possessed. She 
will come out of her cage to be stroked, 
and if offered mealworms she takes two 
or three in each of her tiny hands and 
settles on her visitor's hand while she 
eats them. 

A Tame Ant-Eater 

The ant-eater is a peculiar pet for the 
Zoo, because these animals are sullen 
and suspicious and rarely tame enough 
to be touched, and Nosey is the first to 
show any desire for popularity. He was 
very ill when he came to the Zoo and 
was given a bed near the hot-water pipes. 
This treatment pleased him, and he soon 
began to take an interest in his surround¬ 
ings and ceased to avoid the keepers. 

After a few days he could be handled, 
and now he is so tame that he plays like 
a kitten and is as inquisitive as a mon¬ 
key. Unfortunately he has lost his 
liberty, because one day he climbed out 
of the window and tried to escape to the 
roof. Nosey is unlike the other ant- 
eaters in one more respect: he will not 
eat ants’ eggs or solids of any kind, but 
lives on condensed milk. 


Continued from the previous column 
for, perhaps not knowing. For it was 
Mr. Whitley who thought of the ad¬ 
mirable idea of filling in the empty 
panels of the walls of St. Stephen’s Hall 
leading to the House of Commons. 

It has been one of the joys of the 
Speaker’s life to do his utmost to pre¬ 
serve and beautify the Palace of, West¬ 
minster, and the fine new pictures in 
St. Stephen’s Hall, one of the most inter¬ 
esting historical series of paintings in 
London, is one of the little dreams 
Air. Whitley set himself to realise, and 1 
realised with great success. 

The goodwill of people of all parties 
will follow Air. Whitley into whatever 
sphere of life he makes his own now that 
he has left the proudest chair in Eng¬ 
land, and the C.N. wishes him many 
happy years of service for the country 
he loves so well. 


THE RIGHT PLAGE 
FOR IT 

Drowning the Poison Gas 

A CITY’S TERRIBLE 
EXPERIENCE 

It is good news to hear of seventy 
tons of poison gas dropped into the 
Atlantic where' it is 3000 feet deep. 

It seems a pity that all the world's 
poison gas, all its guns and ammunition, 
all its warships, cannot share the same 
fate as the seventy tons ! 

The gas that is gone was the remainder 
of a stock of phosgene left over from the 
war and stored at a chemical works on 
the south side of Hamburg, the German 
Government having been allowed to 
keep it for use in industrial processes, 
especially in dyeing. 

Hamburg’s Narrow Escape 

The decision to bury it at sea was the 
outcome of a catastrophe some weeks 
earlier, when one of the storage tanks 
burst and a quantity of the gas escaped 
into the town, killing a dozen people and 
making 250 others ill. Happily there 
was a wind from the north, so that the 
gas soon reached the open country, 
while heavy rain destroyed its power. 
Had it been blown over the city in dry 
weather the resulting death-roll might 
have been appalling. 

Great indignation has been aroused 
in Germany that such a store should 
have been kept in such a place, and the 
cry has gone up once more for an end to 
the whole business of war, of which this 
horrible poison gas is only a part. 

Perhaps it sounds strange to talk of 
so many tons of anything so light as 
gas, but this gas is heavier than air, 
which adds to its danger; and it is 
stored in liquid form, though it becomes 
gaseous when it escapes. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 

A grampus nine feet long was caught 
in a Brighton mackerel trawl. 

The rule of the road has just been 
altered from left to right in Portugal. 

Ten thousand Scriptures leave a Scot¬ 
tish Bible depot in Shanghai every day. 

Hundreds of bees escaped at Euston 
Station from the boxes they were 
travelling in. 

The Alanchester Corporation has re¬ 
stricted flag days to twelve week-ends 
a ^ear. 

Icebergs in the Atlantic 

The Atlantic liner Ausonia, reaching 
Plymouth 30 hours late through fog, 
passed 50 icebergs in one day. 

Home Again 

A collie dog which was taken by motor 
forty miles from his home at Rufford, 
near Ormskirk, returned the next day. 

Blackpool’s Big Wheel 

The big wheel at Blackpool is to come 
down, not being worth the cost of re¬ 
pairs. It weighs about a thousand tons. 

Surrey’s Boy Organists 

Two brothers, George and Eric Pitt, 
aged 15 and 14, have been appointed 
organists of a church at Sutton Park, - 
near Guildford. 

Jackdaws In a Church Tower 

The tower of St. Alary’s at Melton 
Alowbray has been closed to visitors 
till fledgling jackdaws hatched there 
are able to fly. 

Unknown Australia 

It was stated at Adelaide the other 
day that the unexplored area of Aus¬ 
tralia is larger than the whole of Belgium 
and Holland put together. 

Turkey Wins Against Durham 

For the first time in history Turkish 
coal has competed successfully with 
Durham coal, Turkey having obtained an 
order for 10,000 tons of coal for Athens. 

A Brick from a Chimney 

A very unusual accident occurred not 
long ago in the Camberwell New Road 
near Kennington Oval, a sweep knocking 
a brick off a chimney and sending it 
to the pavement. Nobody was hurt. 


REPUBLIC LOSES 
AN ISLAND 

AMERICA’S EMPIRE 
A LITTLE SMALLER 

Why the Stars and Stripes 
Fly No More in Palmas 

TERRITORY TAKEN BY MISTAKE 


America has just discovered that her 
empire is smaller than she had supposed. 

After the war with Spain at the end 
of last, century she became mistress 
of the Philippines, the largest island 
group of the Malay Archipelago, with 
over 7000 islands and islets and rather 
more than ten million people. 

Among these islands, she supposed, 
was included the most south-westerly 
of all, called Palmas. It is rather 
smaller than Hyde Park and Kensington 
Gardens together, with less than five 
hundred people. 

The Dutch Fiag 

But some years after the change of 
sovereignty an American patrol- boat 
casting anchor at Palmas was met by a 
native boat carrying, not an American, 
nor a Spanish, but a Dutch fiag! Asked 
what he was doing with that flag, the 
head man explained that it had been 
given him, with instructions to fly it, 
by the captain of a Dutch ship which 
called once a year to take copra in 
exchange for supplies. 

■ The commander of the patrol reported 
to Washington, and Washington politely 
asked Afadrid whether or not Palmas, 
was intended to be included among the 
seven thousand islands transferred from 
the Spanish to the American flag. 
Madrid replied that it was. Then 
Washington wrote to The Hague, 
whereupon the Dutch Government 
courteously explained that the natives 
of Palmas were subjects of certain 
tribes inhabiting islands farther to the 
south, included in the Dutch East 
Indies. On that ground, it was thought, 
they rightly flew the Dutch flag. 

In this crisis America remained nobly 
true to her policy of settling inter¬ 
national disputes by peaceful means 
whenever, it may be humanly possible, 
and the question of ownership was 
referred to the arbitration of a citizen 
of Switzerland. 

U.S.A. and Arbitration 

Now the arbitrator has solemnly 
declared that the head man of Palmas 
was right, and that he must live hence¬ 
forth, as he had been living hitherto, 
under the flag of Holland. 

America’s empire covers over 3,700,000 
square miles. Roughly, the three 
millions are in the United States. Of 
the 700,000 odd, nearly 600,000 square 
miles are represented by Alaska, while 
the 7000 Philippine Islands account 
for 114,000 square miles, with some¬ 
thing to spare. And it is from this 
something to spare that the square 
mile, or less, of Palmas Island must 
now be subtracted. 

America’s empire has 118 million 
people, ic6 of them in the United States. 
The Philippines, as we have seen, possess 
ten million and a bit of the balance. 
From this bit the 500 inhabitants of 
Palmas Island must be subtracted. 

Well, America, we hope and believe, 
will survive the operation ! 


Last Month’s Weather r 


LONDON 

Hours of sun . 165 

Total rainfall 177 ins. 
Wet days . . 10 

Dry days . . 21 

Warmest day . 28th 
Coldest day . . 23rd 


RAINFALL 
Holyhead . 1-29 ins. 

Liverpool . 1 ’49 ins. 

Dublin . I-41 ins. 
Falmouth. 1:57 ins. 
Aberdeen . WVii ins. 
Gorlestori , 177 ins. 
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A power-line 200 miles long is 
being built to carry 250,000 
horse-power at 220,000 volts 
to Toronto from the Gatineau 
River in Quebec. 


to 




The Oxford University Expedi¬ 
tion to Greenland is beginning 
scientific work in the Godthaab 
region, where the animal and 
plant life will be examined. 


ft is estimated that the seals of 
the Pribilov Islands have in¬ 
creased in numbers from 196,000 
to 900,000 since the treaty of 
1911 was signed to protect them. 


RUSSIA’S HERRINGS 
The season for herring 
fishing is now beginning 
in the White Sea, where 
about twenty-five mil¬ 
lions of the fish are 
taken annually, and will 
go on to October. 


TLAN TIC 


YOUNG FLAMINGOES 
At this season, after 
their parents have spent 
a month in incubating 
the eggs, the young 
flamingoes are hatched 
out in North Africa and 
at once take to the water. 


A HUGE STREAM SHRINKS 
The dry season has now set in 
on the immense Madeira River, 
which till November is navig¬ 
able only by vessels drawing 
less than six feet of water. 



CHANGING AFRICA 
A new railway 238 miles long 
from Tabora to Mwanza is nearly 
built, and thousands of native 
porters will be saved from 
carrying goods on their heads. 


AN APPLE RECORD 
The biggest shipment of fruit 
ever made in one vessel from 
Tasmania has just come to 
Britain, 205,000 cases of apples 
having arrived in the Trojanstar. 


NEW;.'; 

ZEALAND 


LESS THAN 100 YEARS 
AGO 

The Things That Used to 
Happen 

A correspondent in the North of Eng¬ 
land sends us this note on the experi¬ 
ence of a well-known medical man who 
has been an inspector of factories for 
the Government for nearly thirty years. 

The doctor has been inspecting an 
old cotton mill. " Would you like to 
come and see what we have in the 
attics ? " said the owner. They went 
up, and the doctor was shown rows of 
dilapidated cubicles near the roof, 
where children once slept when they 
were not working in the mills below. 

Those children, who sometimes en¬ 
tered the mills at five or six, worked 
from five in the morning till eight at 
night. They had a break of 30 minutes 
for the midday meal, for which they 
often had to stand. They had no break 
for tea, and if they grew tired a man 
was at hand to beat them with a strap. 
If they were lucky they earned half-a- 
crown a week by the'tiinc they were 14. 

And all these things were happening 
less than a hundred years ago ! 


A CANARY’S LONG LIFE 

A Welsh reader wishes to know the usual 
age canaries may be expected to reach. 

In her household is a canary now’ 
certainly more than seventeen years old. 
It was given to a member of the family 
in the spring of 1911, but how old it then 
was is not known. 

It has not sung for five or six years, 
it is partly blind, and it cannot now 
mount a high perch, but rests on a rod 
on the cage floor in a corner. 

It eats well, is as intelligent as ever, 
and knows each member of the family. 

J udging by general experience respect¬ 
ing the possible age of canaries, we fear 
our reader’s veteran pet is near the end 
of its life. Eighteen years or sometimes 
a little longer, is all that can be expected 
of a canary. 


STRUGGLE AND SUCCESS 
A Hero of Antarctica 

One more hero of Antarctic exploration 
has passed away in Professor Otto 
Nordenskjold, 

His enthusiasm for exploration began 
when he was a very small boy with the 
success of his uncle, the famous Baron 
Nordenskjold, in completing the North- 
East Passage round Northern Europe 
on board the Vega. Otto was still 
well under 30 when he conducted a 
scientific expedition to Tierra del Fuego 
and travelled in Alaska. 

But his great expedition, when still 
under 32, was to Graham Land, in the 
Antarctic, south of Tierra del Fuego, 
on his ship the Antarctic. Rounding 
the east coast of the cape, and passing 
Ross Island, Nordenskjold landed for 
the winter and made systematic observa¬ 
tions and explorations on what became 
King Oscar the Second Land. 

The Antarctic had returned to Tierra 
del Fuego for the winter, and when in 
the spring it came to relieve the ex¬ 
plorers it was crushed in the ice and 
sank ; and it was not till a year later 
that the explorers were rescued by an 
expedition which had been sent by the 
Argentine Government. 

In spite of his remarkable achieve¬ 
ments this .successful explorer had a 
great struggle to make ends meet. He 
wrote the story of one expedition in 
seven large volumes, and spent the next 
20 years of his life lecturing and writing 
to pay off the cost of its publication. 
He died at 58. 


6 AND 86 

One day a little boy of six was chosen 
to lay the foundation-stone of a school. 
Now he has laid another—after 86 years. 

He is Canon J. INI. Wilson, who is 92, 
and on the last occasion he made a 
memorable speech. On the first occasion 
he gave no address, but repeated the 
words of dedication after his father. 


TWO KINGS AND TWO 
FORTUNES 

What They Did With Them 

When King Oscar the Second of 
Sweden had reigned 25 years his people 
made him a gift of ^100,000. With a 
fine royal gesture he gave every penny 
of it away, the gift being used to build 
three great sanatoriums. Thanks to the 
research carried on there tuberculosis 
has steadily decreased in Sweden. 

Now King Oscar's son Gustaf is about 
to complete the twenty-first year of his 
reign and the Swedes intend to give 
him a present of money. 

It is sure to be a large sum, for Sweden 
has prospered exceedingly under King 
Gustaf, and was not involved in the 
war. The king has announced that he 
will use it to endow a Cancer Research 
Fund. Sufferers all over the world may 
benefit from the Swedish’s king’s 
generous plan, and doctors hope for a 
great advance in medical knowledge as 
a result of it. 


SERGEANT KAREN SEES LONDON 

Some of the sights of London are 
now being scanned by a tough little man 
who wears the uniform of a sergeant of 
one of the native Gurkha regiments. 
If he only knew it, or if Londoners 
only knew it, he is one* of the sights 
of the British Empire. 

He is a Karen, the first ever to 
come to England, and he belongs to 
those fierce tribes of Burma that are 
distant kin of the Kachins of the 
North-East Burma frontier who only 
the other day were persuaded to give 
up slavery and human sacrifice. 

But Sergeant Karen, the representa¬ 
tive of the latest addition to British 
peoples, is an educated man. He is 
almost^ ready to take the London 
University matriculation. 


SHELTER FOR THE 
LIZARD 

A Government Looks After Him 

Can it be that birds have four legs ? 
Natural history says No. But the 
Bengal Government has placed lizards 
under the Wild Birds Protection Act. 

We can imagine Bill the Lizard saying 
to Alice in Wonderland, “ Of course 
lizards are birds. They lay eggs, they 
flash about as quick as thought, and they 
have beautiful little eyes like robins.” 

Then Alice would reply, “ But you 
don’t sing! ” whereupon Bill might 
say : “ We do—in our baths. Have you 
ever listened outside a lizard’s bath¬ 
room ? No ! Then how can you tell ! ” 

The Bengal Government, however, 
knows that lizards are not birds, and 
has only allowed the lizards to shelter 
under the big umbrella called the 
Wild Birds Protection Act as a great 
favour. The Act was established to save 
jungle birds from wholesale slaughter 
at the hands of men who sold the 
plumage to milliners. Now lizards are 
being killed in thousands because 
Fashion says women must wear shoes 
made from the skins of snakes, lizards, 
and crocodiles. The humming-bird and 
the lizard would soon cease to exist it 
Governments did not fight their battles 
for them. . 


YOUTH AT ITS FESTIVAL 

A feature of the recent League of 
Youth demonstration at the Crystal 
Palace was the beautiful singing of the 
3000 children of the Junior Tonic 
Solfa choir. 

It was a happy augury of the harmony 
which, by this beneficent movement 
among the young of all nations, it is 
hoped, to bring about between the 
different nations of the world. 

Delegates from 30 countries were 
present, and their reception was marked 
with an enthusiasm which will surely 
reverberate through the world. 
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The Editor’s Table 

.Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 

aboue the hidden watcr3 of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 
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An Engineer Looks 
Round 

The engineers have been celebrating the 
centenary of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, and it seems to us that what 
Sir Alfred Ewing said to them is worth 
repeating to a wider audience. We there¬ 
fore give these passages from Sir Alfred’s 
eloquent survey of a century of invention. 

an the astounding pace of 
discovery and invention be 
maintained? Or does a time 
approach when engineers will 
sit down like so many Alexanders 
to lament a conquered world of 
mechanical things, as a time 
comes to geographers when there 
are no more regions to explore ? 

To me it seems likely that 
there will be something of a lull 
in the revolutionary fervour of 
the engineer. It may very well 
happen that the mental energy 
of mankind now flowing so 
strongly in this channel of ours 
will seek and find outlets in 
other directions. While as en¬ 
gineers we may regret such an 
issue, we cannot but admit that 
it may prove beneficial to the 
human race, for beyond question 
there is grave need for progress 
of quite a different kind. 

All our efforts to apply the 
sources of power in Nature to the 
use and convenience of man 
leave him at bottom much what 
he was before. I used to think 
that the splendid march of dis¬ 
covery was accomplishing some 
betterment of the- character of 
man. I thought the assiduous 
study of engineering could not 
fail to soften his primitive in¬ 
stincts ; that it must develop a 
sense of law and righteousness. 

But the war came, and I 
realised the moral failure of 
applied mechanics. It was a 
shock to find that a nation’s 
eminence in intellectual effort 
did nothing to prevent a rever¬ 
sion to savagery. We had put 
into the hand of civilisation a 
weapon far deadlier than the 
weapons of barbarism. 

Civilisation turned the weapon 
upon herself. The arts of the 
engineer had not changed man’s 
soul. We have given the child 
a sharp-edged tool before he has 
the sense to handle it. We have 
given him power to do irre¬ 
parable mischief when he hardly 
knows the difference between 
right and wrong. 

Does it not follow that the 
duty of leadership is to educate 
his judgment and his conscience ? 
Collective moral sense, the doing 
to others as we would that 
they should do to us—-these are 
lessons in which all nations have 
still much to learn. 

Surely it is for the engineer, 
as much as any man, to strive 
after such a growth of sanity as 
will prevent the misuse of his 
good gifts. For it is the engineer 
who, in the course of his labours 
to promote the comfort of man, 
has put into man’s unchecked 
haqd. f a monstrous power of ruin. 


Counting the Farmer’s Blessings 
r J'iMES are hard for the British farmer, 
and when times are hard the only 
thing to do is to count our blessings. 
There are always blessings to count. 

A bulletin from Jerusalem tells 
of a camel patrol on a line south of 
the Dead Sea—not to fight bandits 
but to watch for the swarms of young 
locusts reported to be coming from 
the Sinai Peninsula. If the anti¬ 
locust operations do not succeed 
the harvests will be devoured. 

Britain has no locust plagues. 

News comes from the Punjab that 
40,000 acres of the wheat crop have 
been ruined by a dust storm. "So 
terrible is the plight of the people 
that the Legislative Council has been 
obliged to remit water rate and land 
revenue to the extent of £300,000. 

There are no dust storms in Britain. 

After all, British fanners have much 
to be thankful for. 

gg> 

On View in 1969 

There is a new little treasure in 
the London Museum which no 
reader of the C.N. will see until i960. 

It is a wedding dress worn in the 
Dream of Fair Women Pageant which 
took place in February. The dress 
was specially designed and was’very 
highly praised as being the perfect 
wedding dress of the period. 

In i960 it will be set on view, and 
by then will be a curiosity of bygone 
days, and an interesting example of 
design in dress. In the meantime the 
dress has been carefully put away. 

We like to think of some Editor of 
the C.N. printing the photograph of 
the old wedding dress, with a little 
note about' the curious times in which 
it w r as worn—the times when news¬ 
papers were actually printed one by 
one and sold on stalls, long before 
every house had . its own paper, 
printed on its walls. 

© 

Sleepers AH 

By One of Therm 

There is a lady who spends all her 
life near the bottom of Snowdon, 
and who was telling us the other day 
that she had never found time to go up 
the hill. How shocked we felt, we who 
had travelled so far to have a chance 
of that wondrous view. “ No," said 
the lady ; “ but I must take a day off 
and climb it 1 

Virtuously we went home, and met 
the Vicar in the village street, who 
said, “ Sorry‘the Smiths have left us. 
He had the Mill cottage for two months, 
and is one of the finest photographers 
of clouds in the world.” 

And we had never called on this 
neighbour just over the meadow, who 
could have told such marvellous things 
about storms and summer skies ! 

So perhaps the lady near Snowdon 
is not the only one who makes nothing 
of her opportunities. 


Trees of Peace 

J N England we sometimes plant trees 
as war memorials, in America they 
plant them as peace memorials. 

One has just been planted by the 
Woodcraft League of America at the 
Buffalo entrance to Peace Bridge to 
commemorate the hundred years peace 
between America and Canada, and 
they hope it will be the beginning of 
a grove of peace trees. 

There is room for such memorials 
on this side. The League of Nations 
has scored enough victories for peace 
to start a grove of peace trees. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

Jr is said that Mr. Ford has a passion 
for all old-fashioned things. Except 
the horse and carriage, of course. 

0 

A pigeon has laid an egg on a liner. 

Mistook it for a warship accustomed 
to shell practice. 

0 

goMEBODV has discovered that a shark 
will not bite a man. It only re¬ 
mains for someone 
to discover how to 
let the shark know. 
3 

grouT men ’are 
generally poor 
sailors. But rich 
sailors are seldom 
thin men. 

0 

A PHILOSOPHER 

thinks the best 
defence is to run 
away. Suppose 
the other fellow 
catches you ? 

0 

We understand 
that the Ser- 
bian brigand 
whose sentence 
has been reduced 
from 760 years of 
hard labour to 120 has shown no signs of 
gratitu de. Some people never are gratef ul. 
0 

Peter Puck heard a musician say 
that music cannot lie. But what 
of the lyre ? 

0 

When the present Government ends, 
we are told, it will be difficult to 
find another one like it.- Every cloud 
has a silver lining. 

© 

The Violet Lady 

We were asking who could be the happiest 
person in the world, and this is what 
somebody said. 

giiE is an old lady in the West of 
England who is the greatest 
living authority on wild violets and 
pansies. She goes out to look for them 
early in the morning, old though she 
is, and says they are more precious 
to her than pearls. Her happiness 
comes from her own effort; she does 
not merely pay for her precious things 
to be found for her. Indeed, perhaps 
nobody else in England has such 
bright finding eyes as she has, and she 
has written a book which is loved by 
some people almost as much as she 
loves a violet. 


Peter Puck Wants 
To Know 



If amanbom'with 
a silver spoon 
makes the most 
stir 


Mr. Engineer 

It is five years since the C.N. published 
this poem, and we gladly reproduce it in 
view of the Engineer Centenary referred 
to on this page. 

The Soldier flames with splen- 
1 dour, 

The Sailor’s eye is bold, 

The pomp of Judge and Prelate 
Is wondrous to behold, 

The Alderman and Actor 
Are vain as any peer ; 

But modest as a daisy 
Is Mr. Engineer. 

Who ever heard him boasting, 
Who ever heard him sneer : 
This lord of solid Progress, 

The silent Engineer ? 

Life still had been a jungle 
And men like soulless beasts' 
Mean slaves of hateful tyrants, 
Sad dupes of kings and priests-, 

If pluck had found no channel, 
And faith had not burned clear, 
And truth had no disciple 
In Mr. Engineer. 

The merchant gets the profit, 
The statesman gets the cheer, 
But he who does man’s business 
Is Mr. Engineer. 

The world swings on to power 
With wheel andcrank and rod; 
The Earth obeys in silence 
This suffragan of God ; 
lie masters air and ocean, 

He brings millennium near ; 

The soul of evolution 
Is Mr. Engineer. 

With neither plume nor scarlet, 
With neither sword nor spear, 
From triumph unto triumph 
Goes Mr. Engineer. 

Harold Begbie 

© 

Dandelions 

From a Country Correspondent 

TAerrick is not mad, but lots of 
people think he is, as he is so 
fond of dandelions. 

He maintains that they are lovely 
to look upon, with their honest, 
golden countenances. And they are 
interesting too. Over ninety varieties 
are scattered in different countries. A 
great dandelion specialist lives in 
Stockholm today, an eminent botanist, 
so Derrick is not the only person after 
all who has this fancy. He is collecting 
what varieties he notices in Hamp¬ 
shire, and knows enough about it to 
post them, roots and all, to the great 
Swedish professor, who lies in wait for 
his treasures and loves to receive 
dandelion parcels. 

The most despised of all flowers is 
respected and studied and gloried in 
by some people; and as for us we love 
the dandelion. If there were no 
other flowers the whole world would 
think it beautiful beyond compare. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
T'he scent of wild roses is abroad in 
^ the land. 

gHOWiNG animals in menageries is 
now prohibited in Sweden. 

The missionaries at Jerusalem decided 
never to call for armed defence. 
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Death of a proud Peacock 


OLD GRASSMUSS 

HIS LONG WALK TO THE 
EIFFEL TOWER 

How a Jolly Old Berlin Cabby 
Drove to Paris 

A CITY’S WELCOME 

There is a horse in Paris thankful for 
a dark stable, straw to roll on, and plenty 
to eat. 

He is called Grassmuss, and from the 
beginning of April to the beginning of 
June he was pulling an ancient German 
four-wheeler with its ancient master 
on the roads from Berlin to Paris. He 
has travelled about 1500 miles. 

The master, Gustav Hartmann, had 
determined, like La Fontaine’s rat, to 
retire from the world. He is almost 6 g. 
But first he wanted to make a little 
journey. For over 43 years he had been 
a cabby and had taken ladies and gentle¬ 
men where they wished to be taken. In 
all that time he had never gone where 
he wanted to go himself. 

An Amusing Journey 

In odd hours last year, when he sat 
nodding on the box and Grassmuss’s 
head dropped lower and lower as he 
dozed, Gustav used to think how nice 
it would be to see Paris, where the Eiffel 
Tower was, and the President of the 
French Republic. He looked round on 
the increasing number of taxis and 
decided to bid adieu to Berlin before he 
found he was the last cabby left. 

On April 2 he set out in his yellow¬ 
wheeled vehicle, with. Grassmuss in the 
shafts, and said to himself, “ When next 
I drive in Berlin it will be the last drive 
for Gustav Hartmann." 

He has had an amusing journey, and 
perhaps he is sorry it is-over. People 
have been nice to' the white-bearded old 
man driving an old-world carriage on the 
high roads of Europe. They made him 
little presents, and gave him flags to 
decorate the cab with. 

Twenty-five Miles a Day 

We cannot help feeling glad for the 
horse’s sake that the two months are 
at an end. It has been hard going, on an 
average 25 miles a day. We are afraid 
to think what his legs must be like. He 
is not as young as he was ; over 13. 

After two months of adventure 
Gustav and Grassmuss arrived in Paris 
escorted through' the streets by all the 
horse-cabs left there, with a number of 
journalists hanging on behind and stand¬ 
ing on the steps. (Poor Grassmuss !) 
The people were not so excited as they 
might have been, but the taxi-drivers 
made up by hooting wildly as they 
whizzed by. It has been suggested that 
if there were newspaper boys and mes¬ 
senger boys in Paris as there are in 
London the procession would [have had a 
really rousing welcome. We know what 
messenger boys and newspaper boys can 
be like. 

Something to Remember 

And now Gustav has had his wish. He 
has seen Paris and the Eiffel Tower, 
which is really quite easy to see if you 
look that way. We have no doubt he has 
seen Monsieur Doumergue. He has had a 
great journey, and it will be something 
for Gustav to remember when he sits 
by the stove on winter nights. He has 
certainly struck an original note. There 
have been horses racing across France 
with young ladies on their backs ; there 
are always • aeroplane races, and cars as 
numberless as flies and as swift as the 
wind ; ’ but we know of only one old 
ho:se-cab crawling away, with a cheerful 
old man on the box, and good old 
Grassmuss in the shafts. 

We hope it may have occurred to 
someone in Paris tnat Grassmuss is the 
true hero of this adventure, and that 
he is not as young as he was. 


P eacocks are notoriously proud, but 
was any peacock ever prouder than 
the one’that has just had an obituary 
notice in the Worcester Diocesan 
Gazette ? Surely he is the first peacock 
who was ever so honoured. 

This notable bird lived at the Castle, 
Hartlebury, and belonged to the Bishop 
of Worcester. It was quite evident 
from his expression that he knew he 
lived at the Castle, but did not know he 
belonged to the. Bishop. Probably he 
thought the Bishop belonged to him. 
" Canaries keep curates, and parrots 
keep vicars,” he seemed to say, “ but / 
keep a Bishop. I like to see one.about 
the place ; it appeals to my sense of the 
picturesque.” 

First he belonged to Bishop Yeatman- 
Biggs, who presented him to the present 
Bishop, so that all his life he has lived 
with the princes of the Church—and 
treated them with contempt. It.must 


A t one of the most delightful places 
in Scotland, and therefore in the 
world, there is a very fine peal of ten 
bells without a home. 

No one knows Scotland as it should 
be known until he has seen Inveraray, 
famous in history and story. There it 
is that one of the most beautiful peals 
in existence remains unhoused. 

They were planned before the war, 
and were finally cast at the far-famed 
Loughborough foundry in 1920. 

From Loughborough, at the foot of 
the Charnwood Hills in Leicestershire, 
they journeyed by road to the loftier 


have made a curate’s blood run cold to 
see the way he snubbed the prelates. 
In announcing the bird’s death.while he 
was away the Bishop says : “ It is not 
conceivable that he died of a broken 
heart, for he never showed the slightest 
interest in me.” 

In spite of the bird’s cold treatment 
the Bishop cherished him for eight 
years, and he became a well-known 
character in the diocese. It would not 
have been seemly if the only tribute 
to his memory had been the squawks of 
his widow. Skelton’s pet sparrow had 
its elegy; Cowper wrote a poem of 
farewell to the halibut off which he 
dined; and the Bishop’s peacock 
deserves his place in the Diocesan 
Gazette. His proud ghost would be 
even prouder if he knew that a Bishop’s 
scholarly pen wrote his obituary notice, 
and that every clergyman in the diocese 
sighed in reading it. 


hills of the Western Highlands. One 
of them, by mistake, had first paid a 
visit to Inverurie, in Aberdeenshire. 

They vary in weight from a little 
more than six hundredweights to over 
fourteen hundredweights ; and now the 
ten are temporarily hung in a wooden 
structure not sufficiently lofty to enable 
them to be heard to full advantage. 

A tower which is being built for them 
has come to a standstill for want of 
another £5000 to complete it. Should 
anyone be inclined to help this fine peal, 
assistance will be acknowedged by the 
Duke of Argyll, at Inveraray Castle. 


THE JUNGLE KING 

TIGER, TIGER, BURNING 
BRIGHT 

An Indian State Protects a 
Fierce and Splendid Foe 

THE REASON WHY 

Tiger ! Tiger ! burning bright 
In the forests of the night. 

What immortal hand or eye 
Framed thy fearful symmetry? 

; The shuddering admiration in which 
William Blake wrote his wonderful poem 
on the handsome and ruthless tiger 
finds from time to time an echo in 
official hearts. 

Today the Government of thfe Indian 
State of Mysore, a province of thirty 
thousand square miles, with a popula¬ 
tion of six millions, utters a word of 
compassion on behalf of India’s King 
of Beasts. 

A Close Season for Tigers 

Tigers in India kill about 1000 people 
a year, and of their own numbers some 
1400 are annually slain by men. It 
is the custom to offer rewards for the 
destruction of these animals, and My¬ 
sore, a very wild and difficult country, 
formerly abounding in these great cats, 
has been the scene of many desperate 
encounters. 

But India, having killed off all her 
native lions and feeling compelled 
to re-stock certain preserves from Africa, 
fears that the same fate may overcome 
the tiger. Seven years ago a close season 
was established in the United Pro¬ 
vinces for tigers, just as we have close 
seasons for wild birds and game in Great 
Britain. Mysore now follows suit: the 
rewards for tiger slaughter are with¬ 
drawn, and official protection, within 
limits, is extended to this fierce beast. 

Commerce and the Great Cat 

Possibly more than poetic sympathy 
is responsible for the order, for the 
tiger has its part in the commercial 
scheme of things in the East. There 
have been times -when coffee has risen 
in price here at home becausd the raids 
of tigers on coolies have interfered 
with the supplies of the berries from the 
interior of Java and Sumatra. 

On the other hand, tigers have been 
called in to redress the balance of Nature 
in the same area. 

Wholesale war against tigers in the 
islands led to a multiplication of deer 
and boars, with much damage beyond 
endurance to rubber and oil palm trees. 
Deer and wild boars are the natural 
food of the tiger, and so in order to 
police ’ an industry, tigers, eight years 
ago, were placed under official pro¬ 
tection in Sumatra. 

Earning the Right to Live 

India has problems no less compli¬ 
cated. A man-eating tiger kills from 
80 to 100 people a year; a cattle¬ 
slaying tiger devours two or three 
animals a week. But, say the tiger’s 
friends, it is the aged and diseased cattle 
which. are his victims, animals the 
religion of the Hindu owner prevents 
him from putting to death, animals 
which, were it not for the tiger, would 
linger on to spread contagion among 
the healthy herds. 

The same beast keeps down deer and 
wild boars which ravage native crops, 
and so earns his right to live. Civilisa¬ 
tion is still the subject, not the master, 
of the Eastern wilds, and while that 
condition lasts it is fatal to upset 
Nature’s equilibrium. Man-eating tigers 
are known and can be tracked down 
and killed. The less guilty become free 
citizens of the British Empire, a roman¬ 
tic development which might well have 
made our poet gasp with astonishment. 


THE ELECTRIC SIGNAL-BOX 



The new signals and the old 



Switches that replace the old levers 

A wonderful electric signal-box has just been built at London Bridge. It contains 300 
electric switches that can be moved by the touch of a finger, and it replaces six other boxes 
with 600 big levers of the old type. The new signals are coloured lights. See page 8. 


A Peal of Bells without a Tower 
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GOOD AIR NEWS 

First Flight Across the 
Pacific 

THE ITALIA ON THE ICE FLOES 

Two wonderful things have happened 
in the flying world. The Pacific has 
been crossed from North America to 
Australia, and the airship Italia, lost 
in the Arctic, has been found by wireless 
and help and supplies despatched to her 
crew who were wrecked on drifting ice. 

Captain Kingsford-Smith and his 
companions on the aeroplane Southern 
Cross were the first to fly across the 
Pacific. No one had ever flown so far, 
7340 miles, over open sea, and no one had 
ever made so long a flight over water as 
they did in the middle stage of their jour¬ 
ney, the 3200 miles from Hawaii to Fiji. 

If we look at the tiny dots these 
islands make in the map of the Western 
Hemisphere it seems marvellous that 
they should ever have hit them. What 
would have happened if their course had 
erred even a tiny fraction in its direction 
from the taking-off ground ? 

Fierce Storms 

It was not mere good luck with the 
weather which brought success, for the 
travellers encountered more than one 
fierce storm, both of wind and of thun¬ 
der: It was a triumph of skill, know¬ 
ledge, forethought, and pluck. Ten 
months were spent in preparation. 

It was fascinating to read each. day 
of the long flight, of the constant 
wireless messages sent out from the 
Southern Cross telling of her progress 
and the fortunes of her crew. . Wireless 
plays a tremendous part in modern 
aviation, except among the foolhardy 
people who venture on desperate enter¬ 
prises without the equipment which 
science offers them. 

Wireless played the principal part in 
the happy turn of the Italia’s adven¬ 
tures. She was returning from her 
successful flight over the North Pole 
when she made a forced landing, no one 
could teli where. Then at last, after 
many days of deepest anxiety, her crew 
managed to send out messages giving 
their exact positions, and the help that 
had been waiting for this essential 
information set out at once to the relief 
of the crew, adrift on the ice in three 
parties, with a good supply of food. 


THE CHINESE WALL 
AROUND A PAGEANT 
50,000 People Who Could 
Not See 

WHY DOES THE WAR OFFICE 
DO THESE THINGS? 

We wonder, if it would be possible to 
find a more striking example of military 
aloofness from reality than is seen in 
the Trooping the Colour Pageant on the 
Horse Guards Parade. 

Armed with a ticket entitling us to a 
privileged place, we took up our position 
much more than an hour before the time. 
We found ourselves wedged in a crowd 
of tens of thousands of people, and in 
front of it all stood a solid double wall 
of redcoats packed as close as bricks 
so that no glimpse of colour should come 
through. The King passed by. beyond 
the wall, and for an hour whatever hap¬ 
pened went on unseen by 50,000 people. 

Those bored with watching nothing 
were helpless to escape, but they had 
at least time to ask themselves why a 
War Office is what it is. If Trooping 
the Colour is a sight to see, why should 
a great wall of soldiers be placed in 
front of it to prevent 50,000 people 
seeing anything ? Why, if this must 
be, could not the soldiers stand a little 
space apart so that the 50,000 could 
see through ? 

The answer, no doubt, is that it has 
never occurred to the military mind. 


AN EXPLORER’S 

Adventure 

Studying the Stars in 
a Crisis 

Some exciting adventures fell to the 
lot of Captain Filchner, the German 
explorer in Central Asia, who has now 
reached Leh, in Kashmir. 

Captain Filchner successfully carried 
through the daring task of linking up 
the magnetic survey in Russia and China 
by a journey across part of the Gobi 
Desert, from Kulja, near the borders 
dividing Russian and Chinese Turkestan, 
to Kumbum, in China’s north-western 
province of Kansu. 

At one stage, in the province of 
Sinkiang, Captain Filchner was stranded, 
helpless and penniless, but happily he 
fell in with missionaries. 

An Australian and an American 
shared his lively adventures on the 
return journey, which was made through 
Tibet. Finding that the Tibetan rivers 
had dried up, they made toward 
Lhasa. This aroused the suspicions of 
the Tibetans, and they were surrounded 
by soldiers and became prisoners. 

The people did not like Captain 
Filchner’s scientific instruments, and 
he did not mend matters when he told 
them 'that he used them to bring the 
Sun nearer to warm himself. They 
thought that the grass would be spoiled 
and that their animals would die. 

The position. was becoming serious, 
but in response to a secret messenger the 
British authorities were able to send 
provisions and . a guide. 

■ Captain Filchner managed to con¬ 
tinue his observations on the stars during 
the crisis through a hole in the roof of 
his tent. 


A LITTLE FAMILY IN A WINDOW 

Three pupils of the school at the 
Gables, Old Town, Bexhill, send us well- 
written accounts of their interest in a 
robin’s nest built on a projection over 
a window in the schoolroom. 

It was discovered by the maids 
during spring-cleaning. Then there were 
six eggs in it. For about ten days the 
hatching was watched, and then four 
young birds appeared. 

Since then the birds have been dili¬ 
gently feeding their children without 
the least fear, flying in by the ventilating 
window, always welcomed noisily by 
their hungry young ones. 

What the children were wondering 
when they wrote to us was how the 
young would leave the nest when their 
feathers were grown, for there is a drop 
of ten or twelve feet below them. 

Our correspondents think the father 
bird brings the food to the mother bird 
and that she feeds the young ones; 
but robins are so much alike that the 
father and mother cannot-be distin¬ 
guished from each other. Both join in 
rearing their young. 


THE MISSING FINGER 

Finger-prints on stolen goods are of 
more interest sometimes than footprints 
on the sands of time. By their aid the 
Leeds police obtained a clue to the 
thief who had been robbing handbags 
from the pews of St. Anne’s Roman 
Catholic Cathedral. 

When the finger-prints were made 
clear by powdering a' chemical dust 
on the ransacked bags it was seen that 
the robbing hand had only three fingers. 
The light-fingered thief was a finger short. 

Watch was kept, and a woman who 
entered the cathedral was noticed, as 
she made the sign of the Cross, to have 
three fingers only on her right hand. 
She sat down near- her usual hunting- 
ground, by the side of a bag which had 
been left there. 

When she got up to go the bag was 
empty. But it had been a bait, and the 
rest of this very painful story was told 
at the police court. 


ONE MORE GOOD 
Woman Passes On 

Anna Bateson has died, and must 
not be forgotten. Her life was as 
sturdy and fragrant as the flowers she 
loved to tend. 

She was born 64 years ago, at Cam¬ 
bridge. Her father, like Browning’s, 
was a scholar, and knew Greek. He 
was Master of St. John’s College, and saw 
that his daughter had a good education. 
She ended (or should we say began ?) 
by taking honours at Newnham in the 
Natural Sciences Tripos. Her studies 
showed her how little she knew', and 
although she would have liked to go in 
for scientific research she decided that 
her gifts were not great enough. 

Learning a Gardener’s Work 

Happily for the world, she left a 
study for a garden. She knew a great 
deal about botany, but nothing- about 
growing flowers and shrubs; and of 
buying and selling, wholesale and 
retail, she knew nothing. She spent 
some time learning a gardener’s work 
in a lady’s market garden in South 
Wales, and then, full of hope, she 
bought some land at Ne\y Milton, near 
Bournemouth, and began market gar¬ 
dening on her own account. 

The first few years were hard and 
would have crushed anyone of less 
determination and poorer physique. 
Miss Bateson was superbly built and 
seemed to have endless strength with 
which to face the long hours of work. 

Life opened up for her with her 
flowers, and those who worked for her 
found with what an extraordinary 
person they had to deal. She watched 
their interests, and was happy in 
looking after them. She made not the 
slightest difference between one and 
another, and was scrupulously fair. 

Her Unflagging Interest 

. She never left New Milton, and the 
people of the district discovered that 
they had in their midst a woman of 
unusual gifts, of sturdy character, 
sound judgment, sincerity, and an 
extremely cultured woman withal. She 
was drawn into various branches, of 
local work, and helped to form and 
direct the local library. No one ever 
asked for her help in vain. 

Miss Bateson’s garden grew in quality 
as she grew in years. She became one 
of those delightful elderly women who 
make young girls and women feel that 
they are of no account whatever. She 
never let any interest flagi There was 
no dead wood on her tree. She would 
spend a hard day in the garden and then 
go indoors to read, or play Beethoven, 
or talk to her friends. She watched the 
affairs of the day as she watched her 
new seedlings. 

And now she has died, leaving her 
flowers and her friends behind her, 
leaving the world better because one 
more good woman has been through it. 


BIG NEW SIGNAL-BOX 

A great new signal-box has just been 
opened at London Bridge Station. 

It takes the place of no fewer than six 
other boxes working 615 mechanical 
levers. The levers in the new box are 
worked by electricity, and only 311 of 
them are required to do the work of the 
old ones. 

Instead of being nearly as tall as a 
man and very heavy, the new levers are 
only about six inches high, and a finger 
touch will move them. Nevertheless, 
they need the attention of sixteen men 
and eight boys, and control two miles 
and a half of track and the movements 
of 2000 trains a day. 

Instead of the old-fashioned wooden 
semaphores the new signals are coloured 
lights, something like those put up to 
regulate the traffic in Piccadilly or the 
buses at Victoria. Pictures on page 7 


A MAP OF INDIA S 
LANGUAGES 

554 Dialects 

COMPLETION OF A GREAT 
SURVEY 

" To bring the India that I love nearer 
to the England that sent me to her ” 
has been the hope and aim of Sir George 
Grierson in producing his, great Survey 
of the Indian Languages. 

The Royal Asiatic Society has been 
giving a luncheon in celebration of the 
publication of the last of the eleven 
volumes of the Survey. These contain 
specimens of 179 languages and 554 
dialects. 

Of course Sir George had many 
helpers in collecting the specimens, but 
it was he who classified them and 
produced order and system in this vast 
mass of information, showing the rela¬ 
tion of the languages to each other, 
and the light they throw on the thoughts 
and customs-of the peoples who use them. 

Sir George Grierson undertook the 
task 55 years ago, when he first went out 
to India, receiving the charge from 
Professor Robert Atkinson, of Trinity 
College, Dublin, who taught him Sans¬ 
krit. It is his hope that the work will 
suggest to the Indian “ that England 
does try to understand him, and that it 
is from mutual understanding alone that 
true fellowship is ,born.” He has just 
been awarded the Order of Merit. 


ELY PLACE 
Shakespeare and Its 
Strawberries 

Freddy Adams, for 30 years senior 
beadle at Ely Place, is dead, and another 
senior beadle rules in his place. 

The beadles of Ely Place are very 
important people, for they receive their 
appointment from the Crown, and no 
mere City policeman may enter its gates 
unless he has been summoned by the 
beadles to their aid. 

All through the night the senior beadle 
cries out the hour, and up to the war he 
cried the state of the weather as well. 

Clearly Ely Place is a curious place; 
once it was more curious still. Seven 
centuries ago it became the property 
of the Bishop of Ely, who built an 
episcopal palace there, and so claimed 
it as within the Cathedral of Ely, and 
therefore a part of Cambridgeshire. 
The strawberries in its garden are men¬ 
tioned in Shakespeare. 

In course of time the bishops were 
given another palace near Piccadilly, 
and the beadles of Ely Place became the 
servants of the Crown. 

Thus Ely Place is no longer in Cam¬ 
bridgeshire, though it was only some 
20 years ago that its Parliamentary 
voters began to vote in London instead 
of Cambridgeshire. 

The palace disappeared long ago, but 
its beautiful chapel remains as the 
Church of St. Etheldreda. 

VOTES AND,SEATS 
France’s Curious Experience 

France, like Britain, is finding that 
her system of voting does not always 
produce a very ■ representative Chamber 
of Deputies. * 

Here is a comparison of the results of 
the elections this year with those of four 
years ago made by a Frenchman, 
M. Georges Lachapelle. 

The parties of the Right, he says, have 
received a million fewer votes, but 
gained 31 more seats than last time ; ti e 
parties of the Left have gained J260,000 
votes, but lost five seats ; the parties of 
the Left Centre have lost 470,000 votes, 
but gained six seats: 

This is a curious example of what is 
called representative government! The 
two elections were held under tv o 
different systems. 
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THE FIELDS FOR 
THE CHILDREN 

HOW THE LAND AFFECTS 
OUR LIVES 

The Big Cities That Followed 
the Coming of the Machine 

BACK TO THE COUNTRY 

There is much talk about the land, 
and it is not surprising, for land is the 
most important fact in our lives. 

We live on the land, and when we die 
we are buried in the land. All that we 
eat (except fish) comes from the land. 
All the clothes we wear are made from 
the wool, skin, hides, or fur of animals 
living on the land. All the materials 
of all the things we make are taken from 
the land. All the coal with which we 
make our fires is taken out of the 
land. The petrol with which we drive 
our cars is obtained from the land. 

Man is as dependent on the land as 
trees and flowers are. The only dif¬ 
ference between them is that man is 
able to move about, while they are 
fixed in one spot. But both draw their 
nourishment from the soil. 

Why the Towns Grew Up 

If you had lived a few hundred years 
ago you would have found the England 
of those days very different from the 
England of today. There were then no 
big cities, no streets of ugly houses all 
stuck together, no factories with tall 
chimneys belching clouds of filthy 
smoke. Nearly everybody worked on 
the land, and England was dotted with 
pleasant little cottages. 

One day machines were invented and 
thousands of people left the land and 
the cottages and came together in towns, 
where they worked in big factories. 
Soon there was not enough food growing 
in English fields to feed the people, and 
so the pianos, gramophones, telephones, 
engines, cars, and typewriters these 
people made were put into ships and 
sent to foreign countries, who in 
exchange sent vast quantities of food 
back to England.- „,.j 

Hardships of Town Life 

In the end the trouble was that there 
were more people in the towns than there 
was work for them to do. Nearly all 
the English people had left the country 
and were closely packed together in 
poky streets of poky houses with 
very little room in which to live or play ; 
and so many of them got sick for want 
of fresh air and sunshine. Large 
numbers of them were without work for 
long stretches of time, and had no 
money in their pockets. 

Consequently, in every town in 
England there are always people who 
are miserable. They cannot go to the 
country because nothing is ready for 
them there. Nearly all the land is now 
covered over with grass and is used for 
feeding cows and sheep. It would have 
to be dug up again before things could 
be grown on it. And, of course, much 
of it will have to be bought and divided 
up so that everyone who wishes to have 
a piece could get it. 

Young People and the Land 

There" are a number of people in Eng¬ 
land at present who want to help those 
who would like to go back. to ■ the 
country, away from the foggy towns. 
That is why there is so much talk 
about the land just now. There is no 
more healthy or happier occupation than 
pottering about on a farm, and many 
young men and women are taking to 
agriculture as a career. The uni¬ 
versities are filling up with students 
who want to know all about the latest 
methods 'of farm work. They are very 
wise people, for anyone who is fond of the 
country and an open-air life can always 
make sure of a home and plenty of good, 
fresh food if he becomes a farmer. And 
children in the fields and valleys, with 
plenty of space to run about in, grow 
more stitrtiy and vigorous than children 
in the dusty streets of cities.- 


AUNT SALLY 

Making Her Look Nice 

We have been glad to fyear of two 
garage recruits in the War against the 
Pratt and Shell petrol pumps. 

One is a motor-garage in Dartford, 
which has painted the ugly pumps a very 
pleasing shade of green, not clashing 
with the building or offending the eye. 
We understand that one of the com¬ 
panies objected, but surrendered imme¬ 
diately on being informed that they 
might take their ugly pumps away. 

The other garage is on the Catford 
main road, where we notice that the 
pumps have been encased in dignified 
cabinets, quite in keeping with the 
building and free from all objection. 

We congratulate both these garages 
on their public spirit and good sense. If 
all motorists who love the beauty of the 
countryside would refuse to fill up from 
ugly pumps Mr. Pratt and Mr. Shell 
would soon begin to tire of ugliness and 
follow the example of these two wise 
garages in Kent. 


DOGGY’S CLUB 
A Good Work Going On Well 

During the past year the Animals 
Free Dispensary in Ivensal Road, in a 
poor part of London, has very success¬ 
fully carried out an experiment showing 
a way by which voluntary workers can 
help dog owners to help themselves. 

This is the founding of a Dog Club 
such as the C.N. has already mentioned. 
Membership is open to any dog, and 
the subscription is twopence a week. 
Dog members, having joined their 
"club, are given badges. The badge is a 
disc for the collar; on one side is a num¬ 
ber and oh the other; "Dog’s Club, 97, 
Kensal Road, W.io.” This membership 
disc has been accepted as an identifica¬ 
tion by the police, and will prevent its 
owner from ever becoming a stray. 

Much thoughtful care is taken of 
animals at this dispensary. Cold and 
damp kennels are the commonest cause 
of pneumonia in dogs, and to prevent 
this the kennels have supports raising 
the dog’s sleeping place off the ground. 
There is also free provision of " running 
leads ” for chained dogs, so that they 
can get reasonable exercise and keep 
free from rheumatism. 


THE FIRST WOMAN TO 
DO IT 

Mary Waters Goes to Rhodesia 

When a woman is asked to do work 
which no woman has done before she 
must feel at'once proud and appre¬ 
hensive lest she should fail to justify 
her appointment. 

But Miss Mary Waters need not fear 
that she will fail as the first woman 
Inspector of Native Education in 
Southern Rhodesia. Miss Waters, 
whose father - was the late Canon 
Waters, knows and loves the tribes of 
South Africa so well that she has been 
able to write several books about their 
histories and folklore, one of the volumes 
being illustrated by a native artist who 
never had a drawing lesson. But 
sympathy is not enough, and Miss 
Waters has fitted herself still further 
for her post by studying educational 
methods in America and England. 

It is believed that she will be the first 
woman to do such work in South Africa, 
and that she will do it well. 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 
Portrait by Gilbert Stuart .. . £-1207 

Silver-gilt salt-cellar, 1591 • . £572 
Porringer and cover, 1676 . . £492 

James II cup, 16 S 4 .... £ 44 J 
Pair of pictures by Pannini . . _ £399 

Pair of candlesticks, 16 S 6 . . £243 

Book on humming-birds, 1S02 , £225 
James I beaker . ... . . £-222 
Sheraton satinwood cabinet . £189 
Queen Anne dressing-table . . £139 


A MILE DOWN IN 
THE DEEP 

A Scientist’s Daring 
Adventure 

DR. BEEBE’S DIVING-CYLINDER 

Everyone who has seen the lovely 
sights of the sea which the Aquarium 
at the Zoo reveals will be interested to 
hear of what Dr. William Beebe, who 
is an explorer of the tropic seas, intends 
to do with the life that dwells in the 
ocean depths. 

Already he has brought home wonders 
from the Sargasso Sea, and from the 
Galapagos Islands, where the giant 
tortoises used to flourish. His promised 
venture will take him not to the Pacific 
but a mile below the surface off the 
coast of North America. 

The Cowardly Shark 

Here the outlet of the Hudson River 
flows through a deep ocean gorge. To 
explore its recesses Dr. Beebe is having 
made a steel diving-cylinder with glass 
thick enough to resist the tremendous 
pressure of the water. The cylinder will 
contain oxygen to support the life of 
the submarine explorers, and search¬ 
lights to pierce the darkness. 

This is quite a new attempt. Before 
now Dr. Beebe has never been down 
more than sixty feet below the surface, 
where a diving-suit or even a diving- 
helmet sufficed to protect him. Pro¬ 
tection against sharks he had never 
thought necessary. The shark he found 
an indolent, awkward, chinless coward, 
not nearly as dangerous'as-the cod¬ 
fish, which will try to bite the diver’s 
unprotected fingers. 

THE BOY FROM A FARM 
COTTAGE 

An Empire Cabinet Minister 

It is a long road from a farm cottage 
in County Down to the ministerial bench 
of the Canadian Government, but Mr. 
Peter Heenan has trodden that road. It 
took him forty years. Now he has come 
back to look at the old place, proudly, 
with gratitude in his heart. 

It was early in 1888. when Peter 
Heenan decided that there were too 
many people in a little thatched farm 
cottage, and no room there for him to 
swing and grow and do something 
with his life. He made up his mind 
to seek the new world which has beckoned 
to young men in cottage and baronial 
hall in our countryside for generation 
after generation. 

He did not know what he would 
do. All he wanted was work, and 
plenty of it. With an ache in his heart 
he looked round on the scene of his 
childhood, and bade goodbye to his 
“ ain fowk.” 

The Old Irish Home 

That goodbye was the first coin in the 
price he paid, as all must pay, for 
success. He never forgot the Irish 
home and now, having taken a real 
holiday lor the first time in forty years, 
he has been home to look at the scene of 
his boyhood. 

During those years Mr. Heenan has 
had his desire for work and plenty of it, 
work of all kinds. The first stage was 
that of a railway worker in Northern 
Ontario; the last was when he was 
made Minister of Labour in the Canadian 
Government about 18 months ago. It 
is clear that the Irish farm cottage had 
bred stern stuff. 

Mr. Heenan has a great deal to do 
while he is in Europe, but what inter¬ 
ests him most is his visit to Tullaree in 
County Down, to the thatched farm 
cottage. A great many changes can 
come in forty years, but we hope there 
were a few people who smiled and held 
out a hand when he said, “ Do you not 
remember Peter Heenan, now? ” 


THE THIRTEENTH 
MONTH 

WHY WE HAVE ONLY 
TWELVE 

The Wonderful Suns of the 
Serpent-Holder 

HOW TO FIND THEM 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

The planet Saturn is now passing 
through Ophiuchus, and so will help the 
observer to identify the chief stars of 
this great but straggling constellation. 

Ophiuchus was referred to in the C.N. 
last week as associated with Serpens, the 
Serpent. Though not very arresting to 
the eye Ophiuchus is a region of interest. 
It is actually a constellation of the 
Zodiac, though not given a place among 
the twelve recognised constellations of 
the Zodiac; for the Sun now- passes 
through- thirteen constellations in a 
year, Ophiuchus being the “ unlucky ” 
thirteenth that is excluded. 

Custom and convention .associated 
with the number of twelve are largely 
the cause of this, though probably at 
one time, thousands of years ago, the 



The Sun’s path through Ophiuchus 


Sun may have passed through only 
twelve constellations in the course of a 
year, when the Earth’s axis had a 
different tilt. If we recognised thirteen 
months/each of four weeks in a year, 
which is, of course, what we actually 
have, Ophiuchus might be admitted 
to a place of honour as the thirteenth 
Sign of the Zodiac. 

The part of Ophiuchus through which 
the Sun passes from the end of November 
till December 21 is shown in our star- 
map. This region lies to the left of 
Antares, the bright reddish star to the 
south-west of Saturn ; incidentally, this 
star is the largest known sun in the 
heavens, about 400 million miles in dia¬ 
meter, or 480 times the width of our Sun. 

, Both Antares and Saturn will be 
easily recognised almost due south and 
only about a quarter of the way up 
from the horizon toward overhead af 
11 o’clock. These are the brightest 
objects at that time in that region of 
the sky ; but on Friday, June 29, the 
Moon will appear near Saturn, being 
between three and four times her own 
apparent width to the right'of the planet, 
and above Antares, which will be some¬ 
what farther away. 

Giant Suns of Ophiuchus 

When the Moon is out of the way the 
chief stars of the southern half of 
Ophiuchus will be easily seen. The four 
brightest are of third magnitude and 
arranged roughly in the form of a Y. 
Zeta is a sun much larger than ours, 
radiating about thirty times as much 
light. This takes 64 years to reach us. 
Zeta is, therefore, about four million 
times as far off as our Sun. 

Eta is a giant sun like Antares, if it 
is actually at the calculated distance of 
nearly 550 light-years—or some 35 
million times our Sun’s distance ; but 
with a parallax so small as ’006 of a 
second of arc astronomers cannot be 
certain to a million or so. 

Eta is remarkable because composed 
of two suns, apparently very close to¬ 
gether ; the larger one radiating about 
1500 times as much light as our Sun, 
and the other about 1000 times as much. 
So we- can form some idea of their 
colossal size. G. F. 31 . 
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MOROCCO HOUSE 


A Great Adventure 
of Long Ago 


Told by 

Mary Carruthers 


CHAPTER 23 

The Vigil 

he bailie hid his face in his 
hands. 

" My memory fails me.” he mur¬ 
mured. I feel light-headed with 
all this misery. All sorts of voices 
are ringing in my ears.” 

“ Go back to Groat Hall with 
Andrew and Gilbert,, ^nd try to 
sleep,” urged Mariotte., " Leave 

her to his care.” 

“ X shall send the two home,” said 
he, “ but I shall return myself.” 

As he went downstairs he paused 
to look at Suleyman, enthroned 
among his cushions sipping tea 
and deep in a game of chess with 
one of his followers, whose henna- 
stained hair and beard proclaimed 
the fact that he had made the 
pilgrimage to Mecca. 

The Basha’s son found time to 
pause in his move. Rolling dark, 
lustrous eyes upon the Provost, he 
said in mild, sympathetic tones: 
" O Father, bowed down with sor¬ 
row, how fares the drooping lily 
of your house ? ” 

“ She hath borne the journey 
here, and still lives, showing no fear 
of her physician,” answered John 
Smith; “ and that is all that can 
be said.”. 

“ She is in the hands of Allah,” 
returned Suleyman. " If it is 
written that my brother is to heal 
her—it is written. X have seen 
him pluck back to health other 
lives as far gone in the Plague as 
hers is. Father, Hassan bade me 
tell you that a bed for you has been 
made ready here for the night; he 
himself will watch with the sick 
one. Keep your servants with you 
in your room, if you will, to guard 
you in the house of the corsair.”, 

. “ No ; they must go home,” said 
the Provost. “ I’ll bide alone. If 
I can trust my daughter here I can 
trust myself." 

Dismissing Gilbert and Andrew 
he went upstairs again. Softly he 
opened the door. The room’was 
empty of all attendants save 
Mariotte, nodding before the fire. 
A lamp shone in a many-coloured 
Moorish lantern, and by its soft 
light the Provost saw a strange and 
moving picture. Lilias lying on the 
divan like an alabaster image on a 
tomb, Hassan still seated by her 
side, no longer holding her wrist; 
her wasted hand was closed on his 
with a feeble force which gripped 
the fierce rover as nothing else on 
Earth could have done. At his 
feet Levin, stolen into the sick- 
chamber when no one marked him, 
lay stretched out, his head leaning 
against the Moor’s instep.' 

As the father advanced, asking,. 
” Is the drug doing its work ? " 
Hassan turned, no longer the grave 
physician but the furious pirate. 
\Vith a threatening gesture and his 
hand on his dagger hilt he enjoined 
silence. 

“ She sleeps, and he does not wish 
her to be wakened,” said Mariotte, 
pushing him to the door. “Go 
yourself, and rest.” 

" I have given her over to 
another man’s keeping and she is 
mine no more, I feel," said he 
confusedly. “ I have done wrong.” 

,“ No ; you have done right,” she 
returned. “ He is doing what we 
could not do for her—that is, 
holding her in life. Whether by 
virtue of his medicine, or whether 
his strength is flowing into her 
.weakness through the strange hand¬ 
clasp, who can say ? " 

CHAPTER 24 

Black Magic 

ood or bad, everything comes to 
an end at last, even the Plague. 

There was a thin trickle of traffic 
in the deserted street, the cheerful 
voice of a fishwife calling “ Caller 
Haddie " down the Canongate. It 
was Maggie Johnstone, rosy- 
cheeked, erect, carrying her creel 
on her back as if it Vere a feather. 


weight, and swinging her many 
striped petticoats as she marched 
along in her white stockings and 
stout shoes. _ She had come all the 
way from Newhaven to bring fish 
to tempt the appetite of the 
Provost’s daughter, who was still 
in the house of the corsair but well 
on the way to recovery. (Four 
generations of the Johnstone fish¬ 
wives had served four generations 
of the Provost’s family.) 

Out of the portal, over which 
glittered the effigy of the Moor, 
came Mariotte to greet the fishwife 
and cheapen her wares. 

“ It is the first time I have had 
the heart to cry fish,” said Maggie, 
“ and of course my first customer 
must be Mistress Lilias. Blithe am 
I that she is mending. It will 
mark the turn of the tide, you will 
see. There is a feeling- of a lift 
and a break in the air. The 
Plague will begin to abate. But 
yon black-a-vised corsair must be 
skilful of his work to have healed 
fair Lilias. I saw her a week ago 
borne from Craigleith looking more 
like a dead than a living woman. 
I thought when I saw her go by, 
whoever puts life into that poor 
corpse will have to do it by black 
magic.” 

“ Mind what you are saying, 
Maggie," said Mariotte, with a 
sudden surge of temper. “ Black 
magic indeed ! I have seen , none 
of it, and I have been with them 
night and day. The Moor is a 
learned physician, and he has 
cured her with his secret elixir and 
the best of good nursing. No 
witchcraft about that, 1 should 
hope. Yes, I will take the fish 
today, Maggie; but when you 
have more to sell bring it to Groat 
Hall, for my young mistress is 
going home tomorrow.” . 

Once more the fishwife went 
her way, but thcTiousekeeper.stood 
gloomily gazing after her till roused 
by the Provost speaking behind her. 

" Mariotte, why were you so 
sharp to your old crony just now ? 
I should have thought you would 
have been glad to see her sonsie 
face again.” 

“ It was because what she said 
fitted in too well with a fear of my 
own,” said she. “ Master, shall 
we take a turn on the causeway ? 
In the house there are more black 
ears than two which understand 
what I say." 

' Together they walked down the 
street till they got out of hearing of 
the house. 

“ What is your fear ? ” asked the 
Provost. 

“ That it was black magic which 
cured my mistress, and is holding 
her in life now,” said Mariotte 
beneath her breath. “ Hassan has 
cast a glamour over fair Lilias, and 
over the hound as well. It has eyes 
and ears for no one but the Moor. 

“ What folly is this ? ” asked the 
Provost. “No power that cured my 
dying child could be drawn from 
aught but good ; and she is cured, 
as you must avow.” 

“ Her body maybe but not her 
mind; that w r anders still," said 
the old woman. 

“I saw no signs of that,” re¬ 
turned the Provost. “ She is as 
clear and lucent in thought and 
speech with me as Over she was.” 

"So she is with me,” said 
Mariotte. “ It is with the Moor 
she is not herself, and different,” 

“ How so ? ’’ asked the father. 

“ Well, for one thing, she never 
stops talking to him when they are 
alone,” said Mariotte. “And of 
the strangest things. That she 
should talk at all is a marvel, for, 
as you know, the maiden is silent 
by habit and nature ; but now her 
tongue runs on like a clear hill 
stream which has been pent up and 
has burst its bonds. At first, when 
she was at her weakest, she said 
the same' thing always, like the 
burden of a song—that she herself 
had waited but he had been a long 
While coming. TheD, when she got 


stronger, she would carp on about 
something she said she was holding 
for him, and which he would find 
all in order and ready. And now 
it is everything she tells, bairnly 
stories of her childhood, the secret 
thoughts of her maiden heart.” 

“ Does Hassan make any sort of 
reply ? ” asked the Provost. 

" He is as dumb as the Moor 
over the door," said Mariotte; 
" but it is my belief that he un¬ 
derstands every word she says. 
Always when she speaks of her 
cousin Egidia I can see the tears 
standing in his hard, bright eyes.” 

“ I, too, thought he understood 
our language when I met him first 
at the gates of Groat Hall," said 
.the Provost. 

“ What he knows and does not 
know matters not to me,” said 
Mariotte ; then, lowering her voice, 
“ It is Lilias herself of whom I 
stand in doubt. She has some un¬ 
canny knowledge of Hassan, as if 
she had been acquainted with him 
long since. At times I wonder can 
it be that he is some dark, familiar 
spirit, who has haunted her and 
hindered her from wedding ? When 
there were burnings and worryings 
at the stake in the days of King 
Jamie for sorcery it was said that 
the .Evil One had shown himself to 
the Witches in the guise of a great 
blackamoor.” 

“ Think what you are saying, 
woman,” said the Provost sharply, 
“ You are speaking of my daughter. 
Such talk is dangerous, though our 
king is not so daft on the trail of 
witches as was his father. Let us 
go back, though, and see what they 
are doing, hear what they are 
saying. Thank Heaven, she leaves 
the house of the corsair tomorrow.” 

They turned and made their way 
back to the house. They passed 
through the hall unheeded, and 
made their way, not to Lilias’s room 
but to Mariotfe’s,. a smaller one 
adjoining it. 

As they entered the ante-cham¬ 
ber the reedy thrumming of a 
Moorish lute was heard next door. 
Cautiously the two peered round 
the heavy tapestry which curtained 
the doorway (if they both had 
stood boldly in front of it it would 
have been all the same), the two 
within ’ were too engrossed with 
each other to notice anyone but 
themselves. 

The air was fresh with the scent 
of sweetbriar and lavender. Sun¬ 
light streamed through the windows 
and in its track Lilias sat in a high¬ 
winged chair, propped up with 
pillows; her fair hair was covered 
with a filmy lace hood, she herself 
was wrapped in a loose, white 
satin gown furred with swansdown. 
She looked a pale, frail snowdrop 
that a puff of wind might waft 
away; but, all the same, there 
was a sparkle - in her eyes, a spirit 
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in her speech which were new to 
her father. 

On her knee she held a gimbri, 
plucking its two strings with a 
piece of wood. 

“ I cannot play this. I never was 
skilful with the lute,” said Lilias. 

“ If it had been Egidia, now, she 
would have won sweet music from 
it. Take the lute, of your courtesy ; 
it is too heavy for my hands.” 

He. took it quickly from her 
and laid her gently back among 
her cushions. 

“ I would tell you about Egidia 
now',” said she. “ No, do not shake 
your head and^ put your finger to 
your lip. I am strong enough. 
It would ease my heart to speak of 
her to you, and it behoves, you to 
hear. It vvas not as terrible as our 
fears ; what is ? 

“ All her days Egidia had held 
the Plague in dread (a kind of 
madness it was with her); and when 
she sickened she never knew she 
had it. I took good care she never 
did. I was with her night and day, 
but I could not keep her, much as I 
tried. She just drifted away in a 
kind of dream, sailing in her ship, 
she said, lightened of her tainted 
gold which Henry left her; and 
with her lover on board they would 
drop anchor in the port of Paradise. 

“ I did not care to live after 
Egidia died,” said Lilias brokenly ; 

“ but now I see it was the best for 
her. She would neither have been 
happy with George Dallas nor 
without him, and as for myself, 
though one door has shut another 
is to open, is it not ? The bars are 
drawn, but when is the key to 
turn in the lock, oh, when ? You 
do not answer me; you never 
speak. Why do you keep up this 
dumb pretence ? You are not 
maimed. I have heard you talking 
in Morisco to your slaves. When 1 
was weak and like to die I could 
endure your silence, being content 
enough to see you living. But 
now I am healed I can bear it 
no longer. 

“ Of all -the cruel things you have 
done in your life (and many they 
have been, I fear,) this is the worst 
of all, that you should force me back 
from death to life and keep this 
silence to me. Were it not for the 
warm touch of your hand almost 
I could think you the creature of 
dreams that has haunted my sleep 
so long." 

The creature of dreams 1 The 
words rang ominous in the father’s 
ears, giving credence to Mariotte’s 
superstitious fears. What next was 
he to hear from this daughter whose 
every thought he had imagined 
himself to know and who now was 
speaking as a stranger ? 

Yet, calm and mistress of herself, 
Lilias folded her hands together, 
looking searchingly at the tall Moor, 
who now .was pacing up and down 
the room in agitation, the hound at 
his heels, turning with him. 

" An end comes to everything,” 
said she. “ Tomorrow my father 
says I must be carried back to 
Groat Hall and the ransom money 
paid at the Market Cross. Will 
you find words to bid me farewell 
when I go ? ” 

Then, as he shook his head, she 
asked, " And when I go what 
will you do ? There are two ways, 
open to you : Either you will take 
your share of the ransom money 
which my father is offering for the 
city, and sail with the Sallee Rovers, 
or else you will give up your gains 
to your comrades in arms, and 
settle in Edinburgh to practise 
the calling Heaven meant for you, 
and save the remnant of our towns¬ 
folk from the Plague. This is 
what I am fain that you should do, 
for your own sake and for mine. 
Surely you will never have the 
heart to heal me and forsake me for 
the Moors again.” 

Never a word spoke the Moor, but 
winced away as she strove to 
clutch his sleeve. 

“ What have I done to vex 
you ? ” she cried. “ When you 
cursed your country and foreswore 
your kindred in the great dungeon 
of SaTlee, did you foreswear me 
too, Alexander ? ” 

TO BE CONCLUDED 


Tales Before Bedtime 

The Old Picture 

P eoffeey was taking his 
father to see* old Jarvis. 

Jarvis used to cut the hedges 
in the lanes, and was a great 
friend of Geoff’s. But now 
the old man was too ill to 
work and was in bed. 

He was very poor, but he 
had a very beautiful old 
picture; and Geoff’s father 
knew all about pictures. Geoff 
hoped his father might buy 
the picture, so that the old 
man could buy the wheel-chair 
the doctor wished him to have. 

Jarvis was very pleased to 
see Geoff’s father, but he said 
quickly : 

“ I’m sorry to have brought 
you here, sir, for I’ve changed 
my mind about selling the 
picture. I should feel so 
lonesome without it. And, 
besides, I’ve always meant 
Master Geoff to have it when I 
die; we’ve been such good 
friends. I must manage with¬ 
out the chair.” 

Geoff’s father saw that the 
old picture was very valuable, 
and he said : “ Well, Jarvis, 



' “ How will that do ? ” 


your picture is worth a lot of 
money: You could sell it for a 
great deal, you know.” 

But old Jarvis shook his 
head solemnly. 

“ I couldn’t part with it, sir, 
thank you, and I don’t want 
to; I want Master Geoff to 
have it when I go.” 

Geoff had never dreamed of 
anything so lovely as a picture 
of his own, but he said : 

“I’d much rather you had 
your wheel-chair, Jarvis, so 
that I could push you out in 
the sun.” 

“ Well,” said his father, 
“ suppose I give you a wheel¬ 
chair in exchange for your 
picture, which won’t be any¬ 
thing like its value. But you 
can keep the picture as long 
as you live ; then I will see 
that Geoff has it. How will 
that do, Jarvis ? ” 

The old man’s face beamed. 
A moment ago he had had to 
choose between being out irr 
the sun that he loved and 
keeping his precious picture; 
now he could have both. 

“ Thank you kindly, sir,” he 
said; “that picture has been 
like company to me.” 

So Geoff and his father had 
a splendid time choosing the 
very nicest wheel-chair they 
could find for poor old Tarvis. 
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THE BRAN TUB 

A Charade 

TvTY first, my next, and both com¬ 
bined, 

Are all injurious reckoned ; 

And true it is my first you’ll find 
Produce my whole and second. 

My first will most affect your sight; 
My next your tools and fenders; 

My whole your mind when wanting 
light. 

This clue my 'answer renders. 

Answer next week 


The C.N. Natural Portrait Gallery 



The Hartebeest is a large antelope of 
South Africa. It stands about four 
feet high at the withers, and in spite 
of its size it is one of the fastest of all 
the antelopes. It has curious horns 
which, after diverging like a V from 
the forehead, suddenly turn back¬ 
ward at right angles. Its coat is 
usually reddish-brown or bay, and it 
has a long face with a naked muzzle. 
The name hartebeest is Dutch and it 
refers to a likeness which the animal 
is supposed to have to a stag. 

Do You Know Me ? 

1\Jy first is in sackcloth but not in 
bag, 

My second’s in tired but not in fag, 

My third is in trumpet but not in 
drum, 

My fourth is in rattle but not in hum, 
My fifth is in laughing but not in cry, 
My sixth is in modest but not in shy, 
My whole is a vessel you all have seen, 
It stands in a warm place, bright and 

clean. . Answer next week 


Ici On Parle Fransais 



La chasse La confiture Le MU 


L’hiver est la saison de la chasse. 

Ala mere fait elle-meme la confiture. 
Le montagnard ecossais porte un kilt. 

Is Your Name Haig ? 

JJAIG, like Hay, Haigh, Haw, and 
Hey, means a hedge, and no 
doubt the ancestor of the Haigs of 
today and those bearing the other 
surnames mentioned, lived in a dwell¬ 
ing surrounded by a hedge and so 
came to be known as the man of the 
hedge. The spelling changed and 
at last he, or those who succeeded 
him, became known as Haig. 


Changeling 
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Change the word Cook into Read with 
four intervening links, altering one letter 
it a time, and making a common word 
Mth each change. The. pictures will 
aelp you. , Answer next week 


Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the morning 
the planets 
Mars and Jupiter 
may be seen in 
the East, and in 
the evening 
Saturn is in the 
South-East. The 
picture shows the 
Moon as seen looking South at 9 P-nr. 
on June 27- 

Next Week’s Nature Calendar 
'J’he last cuckoos are heard. The 
songs of the whinchat and 
wood warbler cease. The painted 
lady butterfly and white plume and 
privet hawkmoths are seen. The 
common wasp begins to abound. 
The small and great horse-flies and 
the wasp-flv appear. The wild oat, 
hop trefoil, mayweed, dropwort, 
strawberry trefoil, yellow water-lily, 
bulrush, great spearwort, couch grass, 
privet, yellow toad-flax, field scabious, 
great plantain, hemlock, great knap¬ 
weed, milfoil, white water-lily, field 
larkspur, meadowsweet, basil thyme, 
and common agrimony are in blossom. 
Cherries are ripe. 

An Oplical Illusion 

WE do not always see things just 
as they are, for the eye plavs us 
many odd tricks. Here is one. Look 
very carefully 
at this figure 
and see if you 
can decide 
which is the 
longer, the 
horizontal line 
at the base of 
the half circle 
or the upright 
line beneath it. 
It certainly 
looks as if the 
upright line is 
a good deal 
longer than the other, but measure 
them and see. It will no doubt be a 
surprise to find that both lines are of 
exactly the same length. 

Five Georges 

\yE give here the first and last 
letters of the surnames of 
five prominent men who had George 
for a Christian name. The stars re¬ 
present the missing letters. 

M******H . A novelist 
R****Y A painter 

B****«l A dandy 

S**S A journalist 

C***»*g a statesman 

Who were they ? Answers next i reek 

HowtheWelsbachMantleGot Its Name 

Qas mantles are made of cotton 
gauze soaked in certain metallic 
oxides, generally oxide of thorium. 
When first lighted the cotton bums 
away, and only a skeleton composed 
of the oxide of the metal is left. This 
glows with a brilliant light. The 
principle of the incandescent mantle 
was invented by the German scientist 
Auer von Welsbach. 

The Number on a Ladder 

Long ladders, such as builders use, 
often have a number painted 
on the inside of one of the_uprights, 
and if you have noticed these numbers 
you may have wondered what they 
mean. They indicate the number of 
rungs in the ladder, so that a work¬ 
man can see at a glance if it is long 
enough for his purpose. 

Hidden Animals 

Jn each of the following sentences 
is hidden the name of an animal. 
How many of them can you find ? 

Among the collection was a ball, a 
magnet, a top, a piece of string, and 
a bent halfpenny. 

The scientist poured into the tube 
a reddish-coloured liquid. 

I am not sure if he came sixth or 
seventh. ■ 

Jack gave the three children a pear 
each. 

There was just a gallon of petrol 
left in the tank. 

From the description you give 1 
think it must be a very fine example. 

He went tq the hotel and booked up 
three rooms. Answers next week 




Jacko Has a Present 

acko always looked forward to his birthday. He generally 
began talking about it a good month beforehand in the 
hope of getting a lot of presents. 

“ I shouldn’t mind an air-gun,” he said one day. “ It would 
i frighten the birds away.” 

“ The birds certainly do eat the fruit," said Mrs. Jacko; " but 
I’m not keen on air-guns. In fact, I very much dislike them.” 

Jacko’s face fell. But he was never downhearted for very 
long, and he soon cheered up and ran round to see Aunt Jane. 

“ It’s my birthday next week,” he began, almost as soon as 
he got inside the door. 

- “ Why, so it is ! ” exclaimed Aunt Jane, beaming. “ What 



a little man you’re getting ! I expect you feel much too old 
for presents, my dear.” 

" Oh, no, I don’t,” said Jacko in alarm. “ I was thinking 
this morning how very much I’d like an air-gun.” 

- " An air-gun! ” exclaimed his aunt. " I can’t say I like 
the sound of that at all. A very noisy and destructive weapon.” 

Jacko beat a hasty retreat. The air-gun evidently wasn’t 
coming from Aunt Jane. And Grandpa Jacko, whom he 
visited next, was even less encouraging. 

“ Most dangerous ! ” he said emphatically when Jacko began 
about the air-gun. ‘‘ Make a scarecrow if you want to 

I frighten away the birds.” 

But the day before his birthday Jacko had rather a surprise. 
Airs. Jacko had been out to the shops and she came back carrying 
a long parcel. What was more, she evidently didn’t want 
to be seen, for she slipped upstairs to her room at once, taking 
the parcel with her. 

Of course Jacko had seen the parcel: nothing much escaped 

- his sharp eyes. He worked himself up into a great state of 
excitement for, to judge from' the shape of the parcel, Mrs. 
Jacko had actually bought him an air-gun after all. 

“ Coo ! The mater is a brick ! ” he said to himself. 

But as time went by and his mother didn’t come downstairs 
Jacko grew rather impatient. He simply had to see that gun, 
and he tiptoed upstairs and had a look through the keyhole. 

There was nothing to be seen through the keyhole. Jacko 
thought a moment, then he rushed downstairs and out into 
the garden. There was a big tree outside Mrs. Jacko’s window, 
and by climbing up into the branches he hoped to have a good 
view of what was going on inside. 

A good deal was going on inside. Mrs. Jacko really had 
bought a gun, although it wasn’t the kind of gun Jacko had 

- asked for. It' was a sort of water-pistol, which Airs. Jacko 
felt certain could do no harm ; but all the same she was trying 
it first to make quite sure. “ I mustn’t try it in here,” she said; 
and she flung open the window and fired the thing off outside. 

It got Jacko fair and square.. He did look silly ! 
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Day and Night Chart 



Darkness, twilight, and daylight in 
the middle of next week. The day-; 
light grows .shorter each dav. 


Naming the Chicken 

JF you print the. name of a well- 
known breed of poultry in the 
■ vacant upright column and the 
same name- in the vacant horizontal 
position you will have a perfect word 
diamond in which all the words 
reading from left to right will be the 
same downward. 

R . P 
R A . . E D 


P E . N Y 
D . Y 


Can you find 
Chicken ? 


the name of the 

Answer next week 


Df MERRYMAN 

Blaming the Climate 
pATHER was thrifty, and hoped his 
son, who had been living away 
from home, was following in his 
footsteps. 

“ I suppose you have saved some 
money for a rainy day,” he said. 

“ Oh, yes, father,” replied the 
spendthrift son; “ and 1 bought an 
umbrella.with it” 

A Matter for Reflection 

pAT: 1 want to see some mirrors, 
please. 

Salesman : Hand mirrors, sir ? 

Pat: Begorra, no! Some that 
Oi can see me face in, to be sure. 

So Easily Done 

“D° you break these sets ? ” asked 
a lady of a chinaware sales¬ 
man, hoping to be able to buy a few 
odd cups and saucers. 

“ No; I’m afraid we don’t, madam,” 
replied the salesman. “ But if you 
keep a maid no doubt she could do it 
for you.” 

Making the Most of It 



■ Thrift 

A letter found in a parcel of linen : 

My dear Son,—1 am sending 
you a parcel of six new shirts made 
out of six old ones of mine. When they 
are worn out, send them back to roe 
and your mother will make six new 
ones of them for your little brother. 

In a Hurry 

L'LY, aged six, to little John,' who 
is eight: 

“ I say, Johnny, do you know what 
the wind is doing ? ” 

Johnny, pondering for a little 
while : “ Yes, 1 know ; it is the air 
that has made itself late, and Is 
running to.catch up.” 

The Laughing Brook 

WHY do you lough, little brook, lillle 
brook, 

/hid why so dimpled and gay ? 

What did you hear as yon came through 
the wood. 

And what did you see on the way ? 

Sucli fun as I’ve had ! I saw in the 
wood 

The violets opening their eyes, 

The little ferns straightening out their 
curls,- 

And Jack-in-the-puipit rise. 


ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES - 
Cross Word Puzzle 
Here is the 
answer to last 
week’s cross 
word puzzle: 

A Word Square 

SONG 
OPAL 
NAME 
GLEN 

Subtracted Rebus 
Scowl, cowl, owl. 

The Farmer and His Pears 
The farmer picked 15 pears. 

Who Was He ? 

The Independent Scotsman was 
David^ Hume. . 
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The Children’s Newspaper grew out of My Maga¬ 
zine, the monthly the whole world loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest book for children in the world. 



The C.N. is posted anywhere inland and abroad 
for us. a year. My Magazine, published on the 
15th of each month, is posted anywhere except 
Canada for 14s. 6d. a year; Canada, 14s.. See below. 



AFRICA IN ENGLAND • 


BOATING MADE EASIER • ICELAND DANCERS 


Africa In England—This Nigerian village is not in Africa, but among the sand-dunes near 
Southport, on the Lancashire coast. It has been built as the setting for a new film. 


Paddling Their Own Canoe—The Norwich Scouts own a canoe, in which they are here seen 
on the River Bure at Wroxham. Fourteen paddles are used to drive it through the water. 



A Giant Petrol Tank—This picture shows a tank that 
will hold 12,000 gallons of petrol being^ drawn through 
the streets of Swansea to a storage depot. Eight horses 
were required to haul the tank, which weighs six tons. 



A Little Company of Heroes—Every boy in thi9 company 
has risked his life by allowing himself to be experimented 
on with poisons. Each one survived the ordeal of six 
months of experiments in New York Homeopathic College. 



Unchanging Holland—Whatever changes there may be in the 
fashions of the rest of Europe, the old costumes of Holland may 
still be seen in the country districts and fishing villages, as this 
picture of three little Dutch boys reminds us. 



Boating Made Easier—This curious apparatus was 
demonstrated at a recent Potsdam exhibition of water- 
sports. The paddles are mounted on a support, and 
their action is assisted by working treadles with the feet. 



Ambulance Like a Boat—The three-wheeled motor- 
ambulance shown in this picture has lately been brought 
into use in Berlin. The boat-shaped stretcher is so well 
sprung that the occupant feels no vibration. 



Snapshots at the Dog Show—Four schoolgirls who took their cameras to a dog show at 
Haslemere, Surrey, found a splendid subject for a snapshot in two sheepdogs. 


Dancers From Iceland—A party of girls from Iceland has come to England to give exhibitions 
of rhythmic exercises. Here we see them in one of their native dances. 


THE IMAGINATION OF THE OLD WORLD-SEE MY MAGAZINE FOR JULY 


j he Children’s Newspaper is printed and published every Thursday by the Proprietors, The Amalgamated Tress, Ltd., The Fleetway House, Farringdon Street; London, E.G.4. 
l\u transmission by Canadian post. It can be ordered (with My Magazine) from these Agents; Canada, Imperial News Co. (Canada), Ltd.; Australasia, Gordon & Gotch; 


It is registered as a newspaper and 
South Africa, Central News Agency. 
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